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ENGINEERING e UTILIZATION e LOAD-BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


P| GH T comBinarion 


ROCKWELL-EMCO EJECTOR 
SERVICE REGULATOR 


Fitted with a new streamlined pres- 
sure cast aluminum alloy cover and 
inspection plug. Designed to auto- 
matically boost outlet pressure in 
direct proportion to increased de- 
mands. Has greater capacity than fF > 
previous designs and extremely low : i @ 
lock-up characteristics. | ‘ 4 


Ask for bulletin 1126. 


NORDSTROM LOCK WING 
SERVICE COCK 


| Made with semi-steel body and 
\\\) brass plug. Has lubricant screw 
Al and patented ‘‘Sealdport’’ lubri- 
cant system for positive sealing 

against leakage while providing 

operating ease. The drilled wing 


\\y ws rmits padlock protection. ‘ 
wane K\ owe ensue ° pi 7 net V-200. ROCKWELL-EMCO NO. O METER 


\ 400 _. as The first meter to be produced with 
qd ar > a durable, non-corrosive pressure 
Rtn <errin® 4canc® cast aluminum alloy case. Light 
mere* ’y apr ance weight saves in shipping costs and 

estiC sv? erio® 4S handling effort. Simplified, im- 

— do ys 0° a he ail ano™ proved mechanical construction pro- 

a Ao “ vides greater accuracy, longer life 


and minimized maintenance. 


Ask for bulletin 1100. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO HOUSTON KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TULSA 


“CBV” COMBINATION BALANCED VALVES 


For Precision tin 


The right gas pressure with continuous control its a prime 
need supplied by the ““CBV”’ type regulators. These are 
combination balanced valves built in two interchangeable 
styles—either offset connected or direct connected. 


The offset model allows easy access to inner valve assembly 
through a hand hole plate. It does not require removal of 
the entire superstructure to examine or change the valve 
assembly. In changing from a high to a low pressure regu- 
lator, the diaphragm chamber unit is replaced and the rocker 
arm shaft is changed to a low pressure rocker arm shaft. 
The offset connected style has a fulcrum between the dia- 
phragm and valve assemblies. 


In the direct connected regulator, the diaphragm assembly 
is connected straight through to the valve assembly. It comes 


Se, oe? 


Gas Regula tion! 


in three optional types: the high pressure weight-loaded: 
spring-loaded; or pilot-loaded. This model also has inter. 
changeable parts which permit switching to a spring or 
pilot-loaded assembly. The change is made by replacing the 
pressure lever cap with the spring housing unit or with the 
pilot cap. These quick and easy changes help to meet new 
needs and specifications. 


Both offset and direct connected models are offered in high 
pressure weight-loaded, spring-loaded, or pilot-loaded 
types. Low pressure models are pilot-loaded or weight. 
loaded, either inside or outside weights being available. 
Semi-low pressure regulators are made in pilot-loaded or 
outside weight-loaded types. The low pressure and semi- 
low pressure regulators are offered only in the offset style. 
A 3.4to 1 ratio is maintained to provide better lock-up under 
low pressures. | 


Valve body castings are the same for either high pressure or 
low pressure types. A free flow of gas is provided at the 
point of expansion and body friction is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Directional flow arrows are cast into both sides of 
valve body castings for the user’s convenience. 
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Keep that in mind for a fast start and good finish on 
every piping job. Ona single replacement or a com- 
plete new installation ...see Crane first for all the 
equipment you need...and the quality you want in 
every item. 

All piping work is simplified... from design to 
erection to maintenance... when the complete Crane 
line is your partner. Specifying goes faster... buying 
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or Wholesaler gets all the materials. And you get a 
3-way advantage thatkeeps pipe lines at peak efficiency. 


1. WORLD’S LARGEST SELECTION of valves, fittings, pipe, 
accessories, and fabricated piping—in brass, iron, and 
steel—for all power, process and general services. 
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2. ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials—helping 
you to get the best installations, and to avoid needless 
delays on jobs. 
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3. OUTSTANDING QUALITY IN EVERY ITEM assures uni- 
form durability and dependability in piping systems 
from end to end. 
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CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


SAY T a EL a ly re ow OR he OE 


ro 
COOLING TOWER at a gas line station, featuring Crane 8-in. 
standard iron body wedge gate valves in the water system. 
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STATES PASS UTILITY LABOR LAWS. At least seven states have effected laws curbing labor’s power in 
public utilities in varying degrees. Most complete is Missouri’s bill which sets up a five-man 
mediation board. If mediation fails, the state may assume operation of the utility and for- 
bid strikes under heavy penalty . . . Michigan has a new antisabotage bill to protect util- 
ities . . . Ohio’s new law would automatically dismiss any employee of publicly-owned utilities 
for striking . . . Nebraska has the stiffest. It makes arbitration compulsory. State courts 
are given jurisdiction to make decisions needed to settle disputes . . . Wisconsin was ex- 
pected to pass compulsory arbitration . . . Florida and Pennsylvania have already done so. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GETS GREEN LIGHT. The FPC has issued an interim emergency certificate for 
construction of facilities designed to boost capacity by 39 MMef daily. Only existing mar- 
kets will be affected. | | 


East OHIO PLANS TO APPEAL RULING ON RESTRICTION. Common Pleas Judge C. V. D. Emmons last 
month granted a permanent injunction prohibiting the company from turning off a consumer’s 
gas at the street. R. S. Newman had brought suit because after he had installed a gas con- 
version unit in his Akron home last March, East Ohio had demanded it be disconnected or 
a medical certificate be produced, he said. The judge held the company’s action to be in 
violation of the franchise issued last year. 


FPC UPHELD IN INTERSTATE NATURAL CASE. In a unanimous decision rendered June 16, the Supreme 
Court upheld the right of FPC to regulate gas produced in one state and delivered by the 
producer to a second company for interstate transmission. The court saw no conflict of FPC 
regulation with the rights of the state of Louisiana in controlling production and movement 
of the gas, as claimed by the gas industry. The appeal to the high court was instituted after 
FPC had ruled that rates charged in sales of gas to three pipe line companies were “unjust 
and unlawful” and ordered reductions aggregating $600,000 a year. 


FPC wins AND Loses. An opinion handed down by the U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in the Mississippi River Fuel Corp. case backed up the commission for limiting 
returns to 6%, but reversed the commission On its formula for segregating the pipe line 
company’s sale of gas to public utilities for resale from sales to industrial consumers. The 
former are subject to FPC regulations, ihe latter are not; and the court held that the com- 
mission was inconsistent in that it did not follow its own theory. FPC had held that although 
certain costs were dependent upon capacity, it would be erroneous to assign these costs solely 


to demand. 


CONSERVATION OF GAS. Dedication last month of a new gasoline plant in the West Ranch Field near 
Vanderbilt, Texas, by Magnolia Petroleum Co. marked completion of facilities expected to 
utilize about 25 MMcf per day of flare gas. Railroad Commission Chairman E. O. Thomp- 
son, ardent champion of. conservation, turned the master gate setting the plant in opera- 
tion. Residue will go to Beaumont. 


HIGH STEEL PIPE EXPORTS CRITICIZED. Charges that exports of steel are out of line are coming in for 
senatorial scrutiny. Sen. Moore (Rep., Okla.) came up with figures showing that exports of 
seamless and welded pipe during the first quarter reached an all-time high of 82,250 ions, 
an increase of 411% over prewar quarterly averages. Russia alone received 30,000 tons. With 
exports hampering oil exploration and gas delivery, the Senate Small Business Committee is 


considering solutions. 


Gas Loses FIRST USER. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. at its West Leechburg, Pa., steel mill has con- 
verted to oil. It was here that gas was first used in steel mill operations, in 1874. 


ANOTHER COMPACT. Three states—Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas—may enter into an interstate com- 
pact to promote conservation and utilization, Texas Gov. Beauford Jester has hinted. He 
and Oklahoma Gov. Roy J. Turner have agreed to consider such a: pact. Uniform taxes 
on gas production in the three states to promote conservation through orderly withdrawal 


would be a primary objective. 


ORONITE THE NAME TO WATCH IN CHEMICALS 
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ALERT -—tnHe conc—eNTRATED GAS ODORANT 


Because it is Stable and Highly Diffusible under normal 
gas conditions, it protects two ways: saves maintenance costs; TYPICAL TESTS: 
guards against undiscovered gas leaks. GraevityA.P.1...... ++. 306° 
Weight Lbs. per Gallon . . . .. 69 
Alert’s pronounced gassy odor stays “put”—1/. pound will ese Se 38.8% 
dorize up to two million cubic feet of ga a a | 
O Pp to OF gas. So ale ier a” ar wy 
; —_ ee ee 
Packed in drums containing 375 pounds—enough to treat ee eg 
750 million feet of gas—under normal conditions. 90% + ww ww we ee + 208 
en ee a a 
D kr le ae. we ew. Ce ee 98% 
ALERT=FOR SAFETY I ae Si. soe ays acsign’ dod, 
an ae oe 2 Se ae oe oe oe I 
Authorized Distributors: Humble Oil & Refining Co., Standard Oil ALERT... by makers of Calodorant 
Co. (New Jersey, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee), Standard Oil Co. -..the oldest name in gas odorants 
(Kentucky), Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 
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ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


290 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif - 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 - Standard Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Technical Licensing 


HERE has been considerable recent discussion on the 

pros and cons of state or other licensing, registration 
or certification of technical workers. The American Chem- 
ical Society has recently conducted a poll among its 
membership to determine the reaction of the chemist to 
such a movement. ’ 

Numerous questions were asked and some 21,000 re- 
plies were obtained. Various breakdowns of the informa- 
tion were made, the following results being, developed 
from three leading questions as answered nationally. and 
in four representative states: 


1. Are you in favor in principle with state 
licensure of chemists? 


The majority of the answers were no, as follows: Na- 


tionally, 79%; Illinois, 77%; California, 74%; Ohio, 


68%; New York, 79%. 


2. Do you favor compulsory licensing of all 
chemists ? 


Nationally, 
83% ; New 


Again the majority voted in the negative: 
86% ; Illinois, 83% ; California, 81%: Ohio, 
York, 86%. 


3. Do you favor compulsory licensing of 
only those chemists in responsible charge and 
supervision of such work as involves public 
safety and public health, and permissive regis- 
tration of all others? 


The answer was again no: National, 60%; Illinois. 
60%; California, 69%; Ohio, 60%; New York, 66%. 

The above data, and the additional detail given in the 
report of the poll, makes it appear rather definitely that 
there is no predominant desire for licensing within this 
representative technical group. 


Radioisotopes As Tracers 


N this column, last month, mention was made that ihe 

Monsanto Chemical Co. was actively engaged in pro- 
duction of radioactive chemicals including isotopes that 
could be used as “tracers” in many fields of science and 
industry. In a recent address, Charles Allen Thomas, vice 
president of the Monsanto Chemical Co., discussed these 
radioisotopes” in some detail. 
_A few of the most adaptable isotepes, produced by fis- 
sion in the uranium pile, are hydrogen 3, carbon 14, sod- 
lum 24, phosphorus 32, sulfur 35, chlorine 36, iron 55 
and iodine 131. Examples of use in chemical engineering 
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in fields of interest to the gas 
industry are: to obtain binary 
equilibrium data and vapor- 
liquid information in distil- 
lation processes; to determine 
the required number of plates 
in a high-efficiency fraction- 
ating column, by analysis 
for purity at the top and bot- 
tom of the column; to follow 
impurities through distilla- 
tion and fractionation pro- 
cesses, or scrubbing or puri- 
fication of gases, to obtain 
analytical data and process 
control; to detect the presence 
of finely divided solids in liquids, as a means of observing 
separation efficiencies in centrifugation, filtration and the 
settling of precipitates; to obtain the linear velocity of 
liquids or gases in pipe lines, by measurement through the 
pipe wall, by means of appearance of radioactivity at two 
points along the pipe length; and to ionize the air to neu- 
tralize static electricity at points where it may be gener- 
ated and constitute a hazard. 

Some difficulty will be encountered at present in ob- 
taining adequate instruments for radioactive measurements 
and health protection, and research groups will have to 
develop experience and technique; but, according to 
Thomas, “For progressive groups there is little need for 
long delay in taking advantage of one of the most impor- 


s 


tant research aids ever developed.” 


British Engineering Center 


HAT is said to be the world’s first “engineering 

center” is to be opened in Glasgow, Scotland, in 
September 1947, under the auspices of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers and some 40 other British scientific, trade 
and technical organizations. It is to be a permanent ex- 
position of materials, methods and machinery, to offer 
unbiased advice and to promote cooperation among all 
those engaged in engineering. 

The aim of the directors is to obtain a multiplicity of 
exhibits by participation of 300 to 400 firms who would 
each spend the equivalent of about $500 per year. Sales- 
manship will be barred, but private rooms will be avail- 
able for consultations and discussions. The center will 
have no financial interest in transactions that may result. 
The exhibits will be open to everyone interested, and it 
is the aim of the sponsors to develop a cultural center for 
British engineering. 

This would seem to be an extremely interesting and 
progressive project that might well be emulated elsewhere. 
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Fringe Territory 
hi the May issue of BUTANE-PROPANE NEWS, there 


is an article of the utmost interest to those gas utility 
sales managers with a fringe territory development prob- 
lem. The author is k. C. McEneany, Diablo Co., Walnut 
Creek, Calif. 

Mr. McEneany tells how his company, in its capacity as 
an LP-gas distributor, in 1939 successfully worked out a 
cooperative plan with R. L. Hayden, then Contra Costa 
division manager of the Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co., 
and now general sales manager, to handle uneconomic 
fringe territory until conventional piped gas service could 
take over. 

The problem was serious, because the gas company 
was faced with the possibility of being hemmed in within 
what were then its distribution limits by a barrier of all- 
electric homes. How this was foiled to the mutual profit 
of the gas company and the LP-gas dealer is Mr. Mc- 
Eneany’s story. It is a first-class story of real cooperation 
on an intelligent level. 

Be sure to read it. 


Dealer Profits 


NOTHER British gas executive, in a paper at a gas con- 

ference in Wales this February on the subject of “Sales- 
men’s Problems,” was quite concerned about a domestic 
market flooded with electric space heaters, displayed and 
sold by radio dealers, bicycle dealers, hardware merchants, 
furniture dealers, and many others. 

His advice to his colleagues was that dealers should be 
encouraged to sell gas appliances, but he warned that they 
(the dealers) in return will expect a profit of 27.5%. 

“It is no use offering them discounts of 10%,” he said. 

So there we go again. The appliance dealer’s interest in 
any fuel-using appliance is proportional to the profit he 
can make selling it. His only obligation to us is to sell a 
quality product, and this the worth while dealer does 
anyway as a matter of self-interest. 


Competitive Costs 


HE British have recently been arguing in the daily 

press the comparative costs of gas and electricity for 
cooking and other domestic heating applications. M. Milne 
Watson of London apparently started things during the 
British coal crisis last winter by prducing figures to show 
that it took twice as much coal to produce one Btu electric- 
ally as by using gas. Mr. Watson argued that it took 20 
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kw. hrs. to replace one gas 
therm for domestic heating 
purposes. 


Assuming this ratio is rea- 
sonably accurate, it can be 
used effectively by gas service 
salesmen in the face of elec- 
tric heating or cooking appli- 
ance competition. Gas at even 
10 cents a therm (i.e., natural 
gas at $1 per Mcf) will pro- 
vide twice as much effective 
heat as 20 kw.-hrs. of electri- 
city at 1 cent per kw.-hr. 

It is a favorable ratio for gas, and, with our fuel’s many 
other advantages over electricity, it is an argument which 
should be used whenever needed, but probably as a last 
resort, because most people are far more interested in the 
better performance of an appliance than the actual cost 
of operation. 


Salesman Defined 
Harr G. Mook, vice president, Chrysler Corp., knows 


how to sell automobiles, and he has definite ideas on 
the type of man needed to sell in his field. In a Los An- 
geles sales conference this year, attended by 1200 sales- 
men, he described his ideal salesman this way. 


He has the curiosity of a cat, the tenacity of a 
bulldog, the friendliness of a little child, the di- 
plomacy of a wayward husband, the patience of 
a self-sacrificing wife, the enthusiasm. of a Sinatra 
fan, the assurance of a Harvard man, the good 
humor of a comedian, the simplicity of a jackass 
and the tireless energy of a bill collector. 


Really! It sounds like an awful lot to ask of any wayward 
mortal. Make a note to look for the wing-bulge on the 
next Chrysler salesman you meet. In the meantime, in the 
gas industry, I think most of us would be glad to settle 
for a salesman whose loyalty is beyond doubt, who 
thoroughly knows the value of gas service, and who is 
whole-heartedly willing to work. 


House Heating Report 
N official report, recently released in Pennsylvania, 


shows that better than 90% of those applying for 
home building permits want to use gas for central heating. 
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Perhaps the reason why your public does not demand gas 
above other fuels, is because your gas is dust-laden, causing 
troublesome and expensive service complaints. 


Clean gas eliminates service complaints, reduces wear and 
tear On equipment, and stops hidden losses from faulty 
metering and poor regulation. 


Mere public acceptance of gas changes to real public demand 
for gas when you install Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners at 
strategic points in the distribution system. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 


D 


2033 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
New York « Chicago « Philadelphia « Birmingham « Washington 


SUN ATOKA 


GAS CLEANERS 
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Blaw-Knox Model “K 15 L” Gas Cleaner protecting and insuring 
clean gas at a regulator station. Larger units are available up 
to 72“ diameter working 800 Ibs. gage pressure and beyond. 


Blaw-Knox designs, manufactures and erects 
—Compressor Stations—Propane-Air Stations 
— Absorption and Stripping Plants for removal 
of Naphthalene, Gums, Tar and Light Oils 
from manufactured gas. 


Ask for Catalog No. 1869. 
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have been increasingly alarmed at the effect of present 
publicity on this industry of ours—and on the attitude 
of the public toward it. Why the news columns of the 
public press seem to have focused on the predicament of 
present difficulties in the extension of gas transmission 
and distribution 1 do not know. There are shortages of 
supply in electricity and other fuels, but the gas industry 
has been so well advertised that the public is conscious 
only of gas shortages. The electric industry is urging 
increased activity on the part of their members in order 
to take advantage of this public attitude. 

Of more serious import is the effect on the gas industry 
management—on plans in general and on sales planning 
in particular. 

In many instances present conditons call for new poli- 
cies and new strategies. This is a concern of general 
management. It may be a paradox to state that general 
management from the standpoints of policy and strategy 
should give more attention to sales and merchandising at 
times when selling as such is not so obviously needed. 
But while that may apply to the overall picture, there 
never has been a time in our industry when more attention 
to the problems of sales strategy has been needed than 
right now. 

In some areas limitations exist as to sale of new heating 
equipment. In all sections of the country new construction 
is proceeding under the most discouraging handicaps. 
Manufacturers of heating equipment are suffering ser- 
iously; and sales departments in many utilities are stag- 
nant and deteriorating under lack of incentives to sell. 
Here is a challenge to top management to help direct a 
new sales strategy. For there are no limitations to the 
possibilities of the replacement of outmoded, inefficient 
and actually broken-down gas furnaces. There is a tre- 
mendous opportunity to replace these older and less effi- 
cient gas furnaces with modern, efficient ones, to the bet- 
terment of every phase of our industry. Your customer 
would benefit by getting more service from his gas bills. 
The gas company conceivably could materially lower its 
winter peak. The manufacturer could avoid expensive and 
even disastrous shutdowns—and, from the standpoint of 
training a sales organization for the terrific competition 
in all fields that is only months away, it would repay 
every investment in time and money and in the attention 
of the top strata of management. Tomorrow's salesmen 
must be trained today. A sales organization—like other 
organizations—must go through a period of gestation. 
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Keep Selling — 
the IDEA of Gas 


By GEORGE 5. JONES, JR. 


Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Servel, Inc. 


It’s a difficult procedure to hasten. You may want to 
create a functioning sales organization in a week, but it 
takes months. Shortly, hard-hitting salesmen and sales 
planning will be needed for our old standbys of refrig- 
eration, cooking and water heating, as well as space 
heating. 

But gas has greatly enlarged the dimension of its 
service in the past few years. Have you given thought to 
the new jobs that are still to be done in the gas industry? 
The New Freedom Gas Kitchen—a program that for the 
first time really identifies and distinguishes the gas kitchen? 
Have you given full consideration to the real import of the 
automatic washing machine and its great need for in- 
creased hot water—for water heated by gas? Have you 
fully realized the market for house heating being daily 
created by the increasing costs of other fuels and the 
desires of the public to be less dependent on the whims 
of a John L. Lewis? 

Let’s talk about air conditioning for a moment—about 
all-year gas air conditioning. 

It’s true that building restrictions have kept low the 
market in new constructions. But probably by the time 
you read this these restrictions will have been removed 
or raised. It’s true that—along with gas heating equip- 
ment of all kinds—progress has been hampered by ability 
in some areas to replace other forms of house heating 
in existing construction. 

But there is no restriction anywhere—except in the 
lack of definite sales plans—to the replacement of exist- 
ing gas furnaces with this better quality of living. 
There is no restriction to improving the service to your 
customers where that service does not increase the winter 
peak, There is a great selling opportunity in the substi- 
tution of all-year gas air conditioning for existing gas 
furnaces. Here is a unit that brings summer comfort 
cooling to go hand in hand with high quality heating. 
Here is a unit that becomes the greatest of all salesmen 
for gas service. Such a program has a natural follow- 
through, for if the prospect is unsold he is certainly 
receptive to a new gas furnace replacement. 

The electric industry is making a tremendous effort to 
promote the heat pump, as yet a promise rather than a 
reality. A dominating reason is thus provided for the 
building of a selling organization of higher intelligence 
that will upgrade all sales effort in the manner almost 
immediately required in other lines. 

I have emphasized air conditioning, but the need for 
sales planning and sales action is urgent in all fields. There 
are abounding opportunities to sell in the gas industry. 
The limitations should not stop aggressive merchandising 
activities. People like to do business with an aggressive 
institution. A public favor has been developed that carries 
the obligation of further sales education toward the greater 
eoodness of gas service. Things can be done. A positive 
attitude can be maintained. New strategy and policy can 
be adopted to make this year one of great advance. Let us 
be about our present opportunities. 
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UNUSUAL CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
HAD TO BE DEVISED IN ORDER TO 
SOLVE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


By B. M. LAULHERE 


Mor. of Engineering Service 


So. Calif. Gas Co., Los Angeles 
LTHOUGH in most cases orthodox 


construction methods and equip- 
ment are being used in building the 
California section of the Texas-to-Cali- 
fornia gas transmission line, unusual 
problems encountered have led to the 
development of unusual methods. It is 
these in which we are at present in- 
terested, and I will deal only briefly 
with the ordinary aspects of the job. 


We are now in the midst of the 
project, which entails laying a 30-in. 
line from the Colorado River near Blythe, at the Arizona 
border, to Santa Fe Springs, located just east of Los An- 
eles. 

During the time this project was in the blueprint stage, 
considerable thought was given to the possibility that due 
to the large’ diameter and the thickness of the pipe wall. 
unusual difficulties might require new methods of installa- 
tion. However, since many high-pressure transmission lines 
as large as 26-in. diameter and wall thickness of as low 
as 14 in. had been laid with no serious difficulty, it ap- 
peared that our only unusual problem would be due to the 
added weight, the greater diameter and the longer joints. 
More and heavier construction equipment seemed to meet 
all the requirements. 


The general contract for the installation of this line has 
been let to H. C. Price Co. of Los Angeles and Bartlesville, 
Okla. The hauling and stringing of the pipe has been sub- 
contracted by the general contractor to Dunn Bros. of 
Dallas, Texas. 

The job was originally divided into two divisions: Divi- 
sion 2, extending from the Colorado River west for a dis- 
tance of 143 miles to a point west of Banning, and Division 
1, extending from that point to the westerly terminus of 
the line at Santa Fe Springs. Division 2 is all in desert 
country except the eight miles in the Palo Verde Valley at 
the Colorado River, whereas the line in Division | traverses 
various types of terrain, including steep, broken, brush- 
covered “badlands,’ high, rolling, grass-covered hills, 
fields of irrigated alfalfa and other crops, orange and 
walnut groves, a few miles of country roads, and 11 miles 
in a railroad right of way. Both divisions have their share 
of highway, railroad and irrigation canal crossings. 


The contractor started his first spread at the Colorado 
River about the middle of February, and this spread is to 
work west about 155 miles to the point where the second 
spread started work about the middle of April. The second 
spread will end up at Santa Fe Springs. It is estimated 
that both spreads will finish work at about the same time. 


Prior to hauling and stringing the pipe a 50-ft. right of 
way is graded to the extent necessary to accommodate the 
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ditchers and other construction equip- 
ment. The right of way is generally 
20 ft. to the left of the pipe line loca- 
tion—this to take the spoil bank—with 
the remaining 30 ft. to the right being 
the working strip. At the same time 
all necessary additional access roads 
are constructed or existing roads im- 
proved to permit hauling the 60-ft. 
joints. In many places, “shoo-flies” 
are required to move the equipment 
across the many deep canyons and 
gullies. The ground, which varies from 
fine river silt, through loam, fine and 
coarse gravels, and sedimentary rocks 
to granite, presents a real problem 
to the contractor both in grading the 
right of way and in ditching. RD-8 
bulldozers are used in the grading 
operations, the number required vary- 
ing with the roughness of the country 
and the type of soil. In some sections, 
one tractor is capable of making sev- 
eral miles of finished right of way per 
day, while in one other section seven 
bulldozers were able to complete less 
than one mile per day. The trenching 
is done with Buckeye 42 trenchers ex- 
cept in rock and coarse gravel, where 
back hoes are used. Fig. / shows the 
ditcher operating in a desert area 
where surface indications were favor- 
able; but digging at 5-ft. depth was 
in very hard material. 


Unusual Methods 


As I have said, orthodox methods 
are generally used on this job so I 
will confine the balance of my remarks 
to the unusual methods and features 
of the job. 


pare 5 


: eo pipe is 30-in. O.D. in 60-ft. 
lengths of four wall thicknesses 
ranging from 9/32 in. to % in. The 
protective coating consists of a primer 
coat, one coat of coal tar enamel hav- 
ing an average thickness of 3/32 in., 
and one wrap of 15-lb. asbestos felt 
wrapper. Eleven miles of pipe in the 
railroad right of way has a double 
wrapping. A total of 8000 ft. of 14-in. 
wall pipe with 1 in. of Gunite coating 
is to be installed under important 
streams. 


The pipe is coated in the yard in 
Los Angeles and hauled to the job 
on trucks and trailers fitted with spe- 
cial bolsters lined with rubber lining 
from airplane gasoline tanks. Six 
joints are carried on each load, three 
of which rest in the rubber lined bol- 
sters, with the other three being pyra- 
mided above with strips of rubber at 
three or four points, which separate 
the joints and prevent damage to the 
coating. Talc is applied to all rubber 
surfaces as a further precaution 
azainst damage. 

The pipe is unloaded at the right 
of way by a tractor equipped with a 
long side boom. Fig. 2 shows this oper- 
ation. The pipe is placed on bags of 
sand or sawdust to prevent damage 
to the coating by contact with the 
sround. As a result of the many pre- 
cautions taken in handling the pipe. 
very littlhe damage has been done to 
either the pipe or the coating. 

On the desert, the pipe is strung for 
a distance of approximately 100 miles 
ahead of laying operations, and due 
to the hot weather the coating softens 
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to the extent that it is difficult to 
handle the pipe in the line-up and 
lowering operations without damage to 
the coating. Tests were made in the 
desert on two sections of pipe, one as 
delivered to the line, and another to 
which a coat of whitewash has beep 
applied. It was found that on a day 
with atmospheric temperature slightly 
under 100°F the temperature of the 
section of pipe without whitewash was 
approximately 50° higher than on the 
whitewashed section. The temperature 
of the whitewashed section was only 
slightly above air temperature. Based 
on this test, all pipe in the desert areas 
is now being whitewashed, which has 
greatly reduced damage to the coating, 


Welding 


All welding is done with the electric 
arc making three passes, and is done 
by the “stove-pipe’ method. An in. 
ternal, hydraulically-operated expand- 
ing clamp is being used for lining 
and holding the pipe during the ‘run- 
ning of the stringer bead. Fig. 3 shows 
this clamp as it is coming out of a 
joint, in position to be used for lining 
up the next joint. This clamp is mount- 
ed on rubber tired wheels and is pro- 
pelled by a small electric motor drive, 
the source of current being a small 
portable generator. The hydraulic jack 
is operated by a 60-ft. handle, which 
extends through the section to the 
front. 


Four stringer bead welders are used 
for running the stringer beads. When 
a joint is lined up, two welders start 
running the stringer bead, and when 
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this bead is about half completed the 
clamp is released and moved ahead to 
jine up the next joint. The other two 
welders then start on this joint, the 
clamp being moved ahead when the 
head is about half completed in order 
that the next joint may be lined up 
for welding by the first pair, who by 
this time have completed their joint 
and have “leap-frogged” the second 
pair. After completion, each stringer 
head is cleaned and examined for burn- 
throughs, “frog eyes” or any other 
defects. All defects found are repaired 
by a stringer bead repair welder who 
preheats the weld and then makes the 
repair necessary. Occasionally a Gam- 
ma Ray photo is taken of a stringer 
bead. The weld is then completed by 
the “firing line” welders, who make 
the two additional passes. 

All welders are tested before being 
put to work, the qualification tests 
being in accordance with those of the 
American Welding Society. In addi- 
tion, Gamma Ray pictures are taken 
of each qualification test weld. 


Checking Welds 


In planning the job, it was decided 
to Gamma Ray about 10% of the field 
welds, or at least one weld per welder 
per day. After the contract had been 
let. a set of “standards of acceptabil- 
ity’ was prepared and agreed to by 
the contractor's welding engineer, the 
gas company's engineers. and the rep- 
resentatives of the company making 
the Gamma Ray pictures. These stand- 
ards have proved entirely satisfactory. 
and the use of the Gamma Ray has re- 
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Fig. 7. Equipment devised to prevent damage to pipe coating when shading. Operating 
with backfiller, it segregates fine material from large chunks in the spoil bank. 


ceived the full acceptance of the con- 
tractor and the welders themselves. At 
the start of the job a few welds were 
cut out to test our standards, but this 
practice has been discontinued since 
in all cases the interpretations made 
from the pictures were found to be 
correct. All films are available to the 
contractor and to his welders in order 
that they may see the defects which 
exist and thus disqualify the weld ac- 
cording to the standards. It is very 
seldom that a weld which fails to meet 
the standard is so poor that a few 


SO ON 


inches of repair will not bring it within 
the standard. 

Fig. 4 shows the equipment used to 
insert and center the radium capsules 
in the line. The belt carrying the films 
shows clearly in the illustration. The 
films are each about 16 in. long and 
6 in. wide and overlap each other 
slightly as they are fitted into the 
belt. The belt is centered over the 
weld and wrapped around the pipe. 
A set of lead numbers denoting inches 
is also wrapped around the pipe clock- 
wise in the direction of laying opera- 


before pouring the block in which the 
bles were anchored. 
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tions, with zero on the top center of 
the pipe. When the films are develop- 
ed, the lead numbers show on the neg- 
ative and defects are easily located by 
measuring from the top center of the 
pipe. The hole drilled in the pipe for 
inserting the capsule is a l-in. hole 
spaced about 6 in. from the weld. This 
hole is repaired by welding a 14/-in. 
round patch stamped from 30-in. pipe 
of 34-in. wall thickness over the hole. 
The fillet welds used in making the 
repairs are three pass welds, and the 
pipe is slightly preheated before mak- 
ing the weld. A 400-mg. radium cap- 
sule is used for making the negative 
and the exposure time varies from 35 
to 45 minutes, depending on the wall 
thickness of the pipe. It is possible 
to have a report on a weld within about 
11% hours after the weld is completed, 
and necessary repairs can then be 
made. 


Bends and Angles 


Bends made by the wrinkle method 
are being used for horizontal or ver- 
tical angles of less than 10° total de- 
flection. At the start of the project, 
bends were made by the hot wrinkle 
method, but they are now being made 
with a cold wrinkle machine. 

Angles of greater than 10° deflec- 
tion are made by using sections of 
30-in. weld ells, which are cut radially 
to give the desired angularity. Pups of 
line pipe are generally welded to the 
section of weld ell, by welding both 
inside and outside, and this unit is 
then welded into the line. This method 
of making angles has been found to 
be entirely satisfactory. 


Backfill 


After the pipe has been lowered into 
the trench it is shaded during the early 
morning hours of the following day. 
Fig. 5 shows the backfiller used for 
this purpose. This equipment consists 
of a small tractor with a long side 
arm to which is attached a shallow 
scoop about 5 ft. long. The scoop. 
operated by one man, pulls the spoil 
from across the trench and at right 
angles to the trench, flowing the ma- 
terial over the pipe to a depth of about 
10 in. After each scoopful the tractor 
is moved ahead by the other operator 
a distance of about 4 ft. This same 
equipment later completes the back- 
fill, being followed by a_ bulldozer 
which dresses up the right of way. 

In planning the job it was antici- 
pated that about five miles of line 
would be in rock where there would be 
insufficient fine material available for 
padding the ditch and shading the 
pipe, and this condition was provided 
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for in the specification. However, dur- 
ing right-of-way grading operations 
and later when the trench was exca- 
vated, we found that the desert surface 
conditions did not always exist at 
trench depth, and that our spoil bank 
was composed of material much too 
large to backfill safely onto the coated 
pipe. Fig. 6 shows this material ex- 
posed while grading the right of way. 

It was immediately realized that to 
prevent damage to the protective coat- 
ing it would be necessary to devise 
some means of segregating the avail- 
able fine material for use as shading 
over the pipe. The need was for some- 
thing which would work with the back- 
filler and at the same rate, since the 
time available for shading operations 
was limited to the early morning hours. 


Screening Spoil Bank 


Fig. 7 shows a piece of equipment 
designed for this purpose which, while 
it is not perfect, has shown possibili- 
ties and under certain conditions is 
doing a very good job. It consists of 
an 8-ft. length of 2-in. pipe reinforced 
by a piece of railroad iron. Bars of 
cold rolled steel 144 in. x 1 in. alter- 
nately 7 and 8 ft. long are looped 
around the 2-in. pipe. Each bar has 
a 1 in. x 2 in. shoe at the trailing end 
lo give an upward lift as the bars are 
moved forward. Each bar is free to 
move vertically and independently of 
its neighbor, and due to the loose fit 
around the pipe and the normal flexing 
of the flat bar some lateral movement 
is obtained. The movement in either 
plane being least near the 2-in. pipe. 
the size of material which will be in 
contact with the pipe coating is con- 
trolled closely. 

Although this equipment should be 
attached to the backfiller and moved 
by it, the present backfiller is already 
overloaded and unable to pull the 
added load. A separate tractor is used, 
its moves being coordinated with those 
of the backfiller. In operation the 
backfiller pulls the spoil on the grat- 
ing and the towing tractor moves ahead 
about 4 to 5 ft., this movement tend- 
ing to shake the finer material through 
the bars and onto the pipe, the coarser 
material sliding off the ends of the 
bars to the rear. 

While the normal trench width is 
only 42 in. we have made this device 
8 ft. wide, since invariably where its 
use will be required the material is of 
such a nature that the trench banks 
will not stand uniformly, and in many 
cases the trenching is done with back 
hoes. Where the trench width is 42 in. 
the outer two quarters of the bars lie 
flat on ground surface, and as the 


trench widens more bars become aCtive 


in screening the material. 


Canal Crossings 


| HAVE mentioned that we have oy 
share of railroad, highway and jr. 
rigation canal crossings to contend 
with in both divisions. 

In the Palo Verde Valley, an agri. 
cultural area solely dependent upon jr. 
rigation canals for its water supply, 
we had more than our share when eight 
major canals, one railroad, and one 
highway had to be cased. It was neces. 


sary to install the 36-in. Casings under : 


the canals ahead of construction jn 
January, because that month is the 
time of minimum water demand and 
is the only month in which the canals 
could be dried for open cutting. Due 
to the high water table, 4 to 5 ft. below 
sround, and the extremely fine river 
sand, it was impractical to attempt 
boring. The work had to be performed 
under a rigidly fixed time schedule 
with the constant threat that if some- 
thing went wrong, that particular canal 
had to be put back in service on sche- 
dule without regard as to whether the 
job was complete or not, and no second 
attempt could be made until the fol- 
lowing January. 


Colorado River Crossing 


At the Colorado River, the line will 
cross the channel on a_ suspension 
bridge with a span between towers of 
1020 ft. and at a height above the 
river of about 40 ft. The bridge tower 
foundations consist of 11-ft. diameter 
caissons sunk to 56 ft. with 14 steel 
beams piling driven to firm footing 
below the caisson. On the Arizona side, 
rock was reached at 65 to 70 ft.; how- 
ever, on the California side, a depth 
of 150 ft. below ground was necessary 
before a firm footing was reached. 

In sinking the caissons, several large 
trees were encountered at about 35-ft. 
depth. These were cut outside the 
caissons with a special cutter driven 
by the pile driver. After cutting, the 
trees were brought to the surface 
through the caissons and found to be 
18 and 20 in. in diameter. | 

The main cables and wind cables are 
anchored in concrete blocks 40 ft. long 
by 20 ft. wide and 15 ft. deep. These 
blocks have 35 steel H beam piling 
driven on a 4-to-l batter. Fig. 8 shows 
the piling prior to pouring the block. 

The pipe extends to just past the 
towers, and then turns at 90° and 
slightly down, a distance of 120 ft. 
where it is below ground level, again 
turning 90° to join the line. Insulating 
flanges will separate the line from the 
pipe in the bridge. 
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By LAURAN CLAPP 


San Diego Gas and Electric Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 


MPLOYEES of the San Diego 

Gas and Electric Co. take partic- 
ular pride in showing visitors through 
their gas meter 
shop. Not only 
does the shop 
embody many 
features which save considerable iime 
and labor, but very nearly all of its 
automatic equipment used for repair- 
ing and rebuilding gas meters was de- 
sioned and built by the men them- 
selves. 

The management has long held to 
the theory that by reducing the amount 
of physical labor involved in the job 
of testing and _ rebuilding meters, 
oreater efficiency and better workman- 
ship are bound to result. 

The equipment designed and built 
for the shop is in itself both time- and 
labor-saving. Because of this equip- 
ment, there is less lifting, lowering, 
and handling of heavy gas meters. 

In the air-conditioned prover room 
the gas-meter provers are equipped 
with pneumatically operated connec- 
tions, thus eliminating the time-con- 
suming and tedious work with conven- 
tional union connections. In addition, 
the outlet connection is equipped with 
a calibrated valve which can _ be 
changed from open to check rate by 
merely repositioning the handle. The 
provers are also automatically filled, 
which circumvents the necessity of 
hand operation. The prover benches 
are’ designed to permit ihe operation 
of two provers by one operator with 
a minimum of effort. 


S xebusR 


Proving Large Meters 


The picture illustrating the 100-cu. 
ft. prover shows the ease and simpli- 
city with which large commercial and 
industrial gas meters are connected. 
Replacing’ the conventional flanges 
and bolts is a resilient rubber tubing 
which is rolled over the ends of the 
pipes. The main 8-in. valve has been 
removed, and a simple internal pop- 
pet-type valve has been installed in 
the well. The handle for its operation 
is shown at the right of the prover, 
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just above the prover filling valve. 
This prover is also equipped with an 
automatic shut-off device to prevent 
overfilling. 

In the foreground is shown the me- 
chanical hoist which can be easily 
adjusted to any height necessary for 
the different sized meters tested. There 
is an automatic ratchet which grips 
the cylinder and prevents the hoist 
from coming down. At the end of the 
white line is a small button which 
must be depressed in order to release 
the ratchet and permit lowering of the 
lift. This safety feature would pre- 
clude an accident if the cable broke. 

Following the prover room tests, 
which all meters receive upon their 
return from the field, 12 meters at a 
time are placed on a specially designed 
bench where index boxes and indexes 
are removed. An electric drill is used 


San Diego's Extraordinary 


One reason why 
San Diego can boast - 
one of the finest me- 
ter shops in the coun- 
try is that most of its 
automatic equipment 
was designed and 
built by the men in 
the shop themselves. 
Another reason is 
Charles Stewart, its 
general foreman. A 
great believer in sav- 
ing labor. speeding 
operations, and mod- 
ernizing equipment, 
he has been instrumental in the construction 
of many of the ingenious devices in use 
there. 

Stewart came to San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co. in 1921. He was connected with the 
meter shop continuously until 1944, when 
upon the death of Otto Goldkamp he was 
appointed foreman. 

The shop has already won a great deal 
of recognition on the Pacific Coast. 


Charles Stewart 
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Jim Joyce operates the 100-cu.-ft. prover 

used for testing industrial meters. Note 

manner in which meter is connected, and 
mechanical hoist for easy handling. 


to clean the drain hole in the bottom 
of the index boxes, while electrically- 
driven screw drivers are used to re- 
move the flange screws. 


Grinding Valves 


After the meters have been disman- 
tled, the glass valves are reground on 


a special valve grinding machine 
which consists of a 20-in. rotating iron 
disc driven by a 44-hp. motor. Sur- 
rounding the disc is a thick rubber 
wall, several inches high. The centri- 
fugal force of the disc throws the 
valves against the rubber sides and 
starts them spinning counter to the 
rotation of the disc. A fine grit, such 
as that used for grinding telescope and 
other types of lenses, plus a steady 
drip of water, provides the abrasive. 

In this manner 8 to 10 valves are 
sround at one time. Some valves re- 
quire only a half-minute of grinding, 
while others require several minutes 
or more, as in the case of badly worn 
valves. The valves are ground to check 
within five light bands of perfect flat- 
ness (approximately .000058 inch). 
When the surfaces of two such valves 
are slid together, one will suspend the 
other in mid-air, so perfect is the fit. 
Two ground valves, slightly moist and 
wrung together, will support a 6-lb. 
pull for over 18 hours. 

A considerable amount of adjusting 
was required at first to regulate the 
speed of the disc in order that the 
action would not be too fast and ihe 
valves receive a convex shape. For 
valves that are seriously worn or con- 
tain deep abrasions, a floating spindle 
near the middle of the grinder is used 
to pre-form the heavier grinding work. 
One man can process a sufficient num- 
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ber of reground valves for normal 
meter shop production. 


Pre-Shrunk Diaphragms 


Diaphragm shrinkage during the 
meters service is conducive to fast 
meter proof. It was reasoned that if 
the leathers could be pre-shrunk be- 
fore they were placed in service, ihe 
probability of fast meter proof would 
be considerably reduced. For several 
vears, research and expériments were 
conducted, and at last an ingenious 
machine was developed that automat- 
ically flanges and shrinks the dia- 
phragms to a predetermined depth. 
This process also drives out the ab- 
sorbed moisture of the untreated 
leather, and the leather is immediately 
immersed in a high-boiling point min- 
eral oil at 115° F. and then hung on a 
rack to drain. 

The top portion of this machine is 
movable and hydraulically operated. 
When the diaphragm has shrunk to a 
pre-determined depth, the top portion 
of the machine is automatically raised. 
the diaphragm is replaced, and the 
top portion repositioned. The machine 
is electrically heated, thermostatically 
controlled, and operated with air and 
electronics. 

So satisfactory have been the results 
that “processed” diaphragms are not 
only exclusively used for replacements 
but are also specified for new meters, 
which are processed at the factory on 
a similar machine built to the San 
Diego company’s specifications. 


Cinching Screws 


After the meters are cleaned and 
reassembled, they are sent to the screw- 
tightening machine where the screws 
are “cinched.” This machine performs 
the job of holding the meter in any 
one of three desired positions and ap- 
plies pressure on a _ ratchet-handled 
screw driver. The machine consists of 
a metal base which can be raised or 
lowered automatically to adjust the 
meter to any desired working height. 
A pneumatically-operated vise clamps 


Top to bottom: 


Glass valves are reground on a special 
valve grinding machine consisting of a 
20-in. rotating iron disc driven by a motor. 
Operator Al Le Grand holds two of the 
valves together to illustrate smoothness. 


Key Gravely gets ready to place a new 

leather diaphragm into the diaphragm 

flange ironer. Iron is raised or lowered by 
the lever at his immediate right. 


Tightening screws on a meter with the 

screw-tightening machine. Pneumatic vise, 

operated by lever at right, holds meter in 

any one of three positions. Right foot pedal 

raises or lowers screw driver: left foot 

pedal raises or lowers base on which 
meter rests. 


the meter from the sides. This vise 
rotates on a horizontal axis, thus en- 
abling the operator to turn the meter 
on its back, front, or top. A simple 
push of the foot pedal brings the 
metal base up to hold the meter 
steady. 

A movable ratchet-handled screw 
driver is attached (through the me- 
dium of two links pinned concentric) 
to a flat metal disc that is raised or 
lowered from the top of the machine. 
The operator simply guides the screw 
driver into position, touches the foot 
pedal to lower the disc that applies 
pressure on the screw driver, and then 
turns the ratchet handle that tightens 
the screw. A small mirror enables the 
operator to guide the screw driver into 
place on the blind sides. 


Pressure Test 


After the meters are tightened they 
are tested at 5 psi (or 20 times work- 
ing pressure). To avoid the necessity 
of connecting and disconnecting metal 
unions, the meter is placed on a metal 
platform and the intake and outlet 
pipes, which are equipped with thick 
rubber nipples, are pneumatically 
lowered over the meter connections. 
An automatic valve admits the air. To 
avoid the wasted effort of having io 
lower the meter into a water bath and 
then raise it again, the bath is raised 
by pneumatic pressure until the water 
completely submerges the meter. The 
tank in which the water is held is suf- 
ficiently large to surround completely 
the platform on which the meter 
rests. 

Designed on the same principle is 
the service-regulator tester, in which 
regulators are subjected to an inlet 
pressure of 30 psi and then immersed 
in a water bath to check for possible 
leaks. Once the regulator is placed in 
position and the air intake and outlet 
pipes, equipped with rubber nipples, 
are clamped in place, the water bath 
is raised pneumatically, completely 
submerging the regulator. At this time 
the regulator is also tested for per- 
formance and lockup pressure. 


Top to bottom: 


Screw tightening machine holds meter on 
its side. Mirror guides the operator, Sam 
Stark, in tightening bolts he cannot see. 


Preparing for hydro test, Gene Rinner 

places meter on the platform; the air intake 

and outlet connections are raised or lower- 

ed into place pneumatically. Connections 

have rubber nipples to insure tight fit and 

avoid necessity of making mechanical 
union connection. 


After the meter has been placed on pilat- 
form, a touch of the lever brings the bath 
up and submerges the entire meter and 
platform. Operator looks for tell-tale air 
bubbles that reveal a leak. 


SAN DIEGO METER SHOP 


Breaking In 


New meters and re-diaphragm- 
repaired meters are run from 8 to 12 
hours at 190 cu. ft. per hour on a 
novel breaking-in bench. The theory 
is similar to the practice used for new 
cars, machinery, etc. In addition to 
reducing binds and bearing friction, 
the run pre-forms the characteristic 
folds in the diaphragms before the 
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Pressure regulator tester, designed on a 

similar principle to that of the meter hydro 

test. Operator Gene Lecogq raises and lowers 
the bath pneumatically. 


meter is finally. adjusted prior io in- 
stallation. Tests show that this is a 
distinct advantage. The company’s 
two breaking-in benches are approx- 
imately 14 ft. x 4 ft. and will accom- 
modate 64 meters each. Filtered air 
from the air-conditioned prover room 
is used, and the connectors are pneu- 
matically operated. Each connection 
is equipped with an automatic valve 
that shuts off the air when the con- 
nection is raised. 

Through research and statistics, the 
fact has been established that the 
average customer consumes gas at 
rates between .5 and 3 cu. ft. per hour 
for periods of approximately 20 hours 
per day. Therefore, it is essential that 
gas meters be accurate at these low 
rates of flow. The conventional method 
of checking meters at these rates nec- 
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SAN DIEGO METER SHOP 


Low rate test machine, operated by Jack Hill. The dial (shown in foreground on the table) 

shows the amount of gas passing through test meter below the bench, while the circular 

disc on the meter being tested is a temporary dial which can be slipped on and off and 
is built just for this test. 


essitates connecting them either in ser- 
ies or parallel to a gas supply, purg- 
ing them of air, and burning a small 
amount for a predetermined period 
equivalent to one or more revolutions 
of the meter. This is called a “small 
light” test and is practiced by most 
utilities. 


Low Flow Test 


Under the simple, quick, and accu- 
rate method used by the San Diego 
Gas and Electric Co., a meter is pneu- 
matically connected in series with a 
test meter (mounted below the test 
bench), which registers on a large dial 
above the bench. It is only necessary 
to pass air through the two meters 
sufficient for one revolution and com- 
pare the difference on the test meter 
dial. If the tested meter is within 4% 
of accuracy on the open and check 
rate (.75 cu. ft. per hour) the meter 
is sent to the prover room to set over- 
night before final tests. With the above 
procedure, the testers not only deter- 
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mine whether or not the meter will 
operate at extremely low rates of flow, 
but they also determine ihe accuracy 
of such an operation in_ percentage. 
The simplicity of this process enables 
one man to operate several of ihese 
machines and test the entire shop pro- 
duction. 

Because the average gas meter em- 
ployed by the utility weighs approxi- 
mately 35 lb., every thought has heen 
siven to eliminate excessive handling 
and transportation. For example, after 
the final test in the prover room, the 
meters are placed in chutes and are 
received at bench height in the paint 
room, where they are dipped in paint, 
drained. and placed on racks to dry. 
The meters are also handled at bench 
height at the screw-tightening ma- 
chine. Light-weight roller bearing 
trucks are used for mass transporta- 
tion. The shop benches are all steel 
construction, and the floor is wood 
block for comfort and elimination of 
noise. 


SAFETY BRIEFS 


1. Do not smoke inside the 
fenced enclosure of any com- 
pressor station or meter sta- 
tion, while working on any 
pipe line containing gas, or 
any pipe line which has been 
unloaded for repairs. Before 
starting work of this kind 
supervisors must see that all 
matches, lighters, etc., are 
collected from the men and 
removed to a place of safety, 


2. Attend at least one safety 
meeting every three months 
regardless of assigned _loca- 
tion on system. 

3. Report all injuries, no matter 
how slight, immediately to 
supervisor for first aid; writ- 
ten record must be made of 
such treatment. 

}. Never fill gasoline tank on 
any gasoline-driven equip- 
ment without first stopping 
motor. 

9. Ground all portable electric 
hand tools before using. 


6. Do not play, scuffle, ete., on 
job or on trucks going to and 
from jobs. 
Wear goggles while grinding, 
chipping, breaking concrete, 
painting with primer or hot 
dope. helping welder, clean- 
ing spark plugs, pouring 
molten lead or babbit, cutting 
pipe in bell hole or cleaning 
pipe. Study safe working prac- 
tice for eye protection that 
applies to job. 

Do not attempt adjustments 

to regulators, valves or other 

equipment unless authorized 
by supervisor. 

9. Turn in all safety equipment, 
such as goggles, face shields, 
asbestos gloves, flashlights, 
etc., each night. 
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10. Do not use compressed air 
for cleaning clothing, nor di- 
rect the stream of compressed 
air at a fellow employee. 

11. Do not get on or off any truck, 
tractor or other equipment 
while it is in motion. 

12. Wear a life preserver, secure- 
ly and properly fastened at 
all times, when engaged in 
work requiring the use of 
boats or barges. 

13. In case of doubt as to proper 
method of continuing a cer- 
tain piece of work or opera- 
tion, consult supervisor. 


—from The Southern Natural Gas Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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By J. W. McNAIR 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANY people expected that with 

the firing of the last gun on the 
Pacific front there would appear a 
bright new world filled to overflow- 
ing with startling new applications of 
science; that there would be new gad- 
gets and instruments of living com- 
pletely changing our way of life. This 
hasn’t been so. True, our war-gained 
knowledge is already finding profit- 
able application in the design and 
manufacture of many products. New 
products are gradually beginning to 
flow from the loading platforms of 
companies getting back into peacetime 
step after busy months of reconver- 
sion, material shortages, and work 
stoppages. Laboratories once again 
hum with activity that is meant to spell 
better and easier living rather than 
quicker and more certain death. 


There is nothing frightening about 
it. We have had and, I can assure you, 
may continue to anticipate a steady 
stream of improved materials and 
equipment. The thing that has been 
misleading in publicity and advance 
advertising has been the implication 
that all these things will be available 
“any day now.” It just isn’t so. A long 
lime will elapse before industry will 
be ready for many of these new devel- 
opments. And we may expect new 
ideas, new faces, and new products in 
the commercial cooking field. 


Electronic Cooking 


A most dramatic departure from the 
usual in food preparation is the ap- 
pearance of an electronic cooking de- 
vice that is expected to accomplish in 
seconds, by induction heating, what 
would require many minutes of heat 
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COMMERCIAL COOKING: 


An Evaluation of Current Trends 
A Forecast of the Future 


application from conventional fuels. 
We have examined this device, and 
while aware of its ultimate potential. 
we feel that the day is somewhat re- 
moved when food preparation by this 
method will occupy more than a minor 
role in but a few commercial kitchens. 


Impractical Now 


The principle of induction cooking 
has long been known and much money 
has been poured into laboratories’ ef- 
forts to perfect if for general use. One 
major company announced some time 
ago that it had thoroughly explored 
the field and was dropping its research 
program. Another large company ac- 
tually produced a domestic range oper- 
ating on the same principle, but re- 
vealed at the time of unveiling this 
range that from the standpoint of ini- 
tial cost and operating charges, the 
range was as yet not practical. 


The device now being presented to 
the commercial trade will cook, but it 
is an electrical device which is some- 
thing like 30% efficient at making 
heat available to the praduct being 
cooked. In addition to the electric bill 
the user must foot, he must also bear 
the tariffs of large amounts of cooling 
water constantly required during oper- 
ation. Maybe he could use that water 
for washing dishes. While the induc- 
tion method prepares food that is well 
cooked and palatable, it does not im- 
part the desired outside color to steaks, 
chops, and chickens, which we are ac- 
customed to associate with well-pre- 
pared dishes. To overcome this disad- 
vantage the maker is proposing to use 
a conventional-type broiler for color- 
ing purposes. 


Infra-Red 


Before we finish our scrutiny of the 
radical departures in methods of cook- 
ing foods, let us make brief mention 
of another method on which experi- 
menters have been working for some 
time, but of which we have heard little 
in the past two or three years: cook- 
ing by infra-red heat. While steaks 
have been prepared successfully by 
this method, the principal applications 
resulting from the research seem to be 


THE AUTHOR DISCUSSES 
® Electronic Cooking 
@ Infra-Red Method 
@ Pre-Cooked Frozen Pie 
@ Packaged Meals 
® Tomorrow's Kitchen 


in the fields of fruit and vegetable de- 
hydration and quick paint drying. 

Laboratory men offer the opinion 
that cooking by infra-red rays offers 
some of the identical disadvantages of 
electronic induction methods. Princi- 
pally, they point out, while speedy 
operations can result, the penetrating 
infra-red rays cook from the inside out 
and there is the loss of the appetizing 
exterior color. There is some surface 
heat given off by the special bulbs, 
along with the shorter rays, but it is 
felt that not enough coloring action is 
obtained to eliminate the necessity for 
a second finishing operation. 


Lamp As Griddle 


One variation of this method which 
I have seen tried was to use the lamp 
itself as a griddle plate. But—the lamp 
broke. If someone can make a lamp 
that won’t break, they will have some- 
thing. 

Advocates of this system claim it is 
an ideal application for meal service 
on trains and planes. The system is 
also said to be adaptable to in-plant 
feeding, hospital service, and the like. 
One large department store in New 
York City recently advertised that it’s 
customers could purchase complete 
pre-cooked and frozen meals which 
they could take home for domestic use. 

Recently in Chicago I ate a delicious 
cherry pie which was rich, had a flaky 
crust like home-made pie crust, and 
with the richest, tangy, juicy cherry 
filling than anyone could wish. This 
pie is made in a commercial bakery 
under a formula which, it is said, is 
too rich for pie handled like ordinary 
bakery pies. It is then frozen and is 
distributed to retail stores or restaur- 
ants. It may be put back in the oven 
while hard as a stone or may be held 
for up to 20 hours after being thawed. 
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COMMERCIAL COOKING 


before it is baked. Just think what this 
can mean to a restaurant in the way 
of serving hot pie, and how easy it 
would be to meet the emergency of the 
unexpected rush of business. This plan 
will throw a heavier load on the res- 
taurant kitchen and in many places 
will mean that new equipment must be 
obtained. I am told this same plan is 
in operation in other cities. 

We feel that restaurants and other 
commercial and institutional kitchens, 
though little affected by the introduc- 
tion of the pre-cooked and frozen food 
system up to this time, may some day 
have to change their thinking. It is 
our business to be aware of what is 
going on and to be in a position, when 
the time comes, to furnish the neces- 
sary advice, equipment and gas fuel. 
Our motto should be: if its better and 
it will cook—we'll cook it. 


Packaged Meals 


Another system of packaged pre- 
cooked meals which has attracted wide 
attention since its development and in- 
troduction a short time ago bears close 
scrutiny by our industry. This system 
is well named—“Meal Pack’—which 
is what it really is—an insulated pack- 
age containing hot cooked food. This 
plan has the advantage of eliminating 
many costs inherent in some other 
systems, yet adds only the deprecia- 
tion on the insulated container. There 
should be a future for this plan in in- 
plant feeding, and in hospital, plane 
and train food service. 

The first important point is that the 
plan envisions the establishment of 
large central commissaries. This 
means equipment and a heat source 
must be bought, and, of course, the 
heat should come from gas. Properly 
chosen and installed modern gas-fired 
equipment can do the job best. 


How They Work 


The meal is placed in a _ heavy 
Pyrex glass dish, which has been pre- 
heated to about 200°F. This dish has 
three partitions, as in the blue plate 
dish, and is built so that an aluminum 
faced cardboard lid can be pressed 
into the top with the foil face down. 
This lid goes into the dish in the same 
fashion as an old-fashioned milk bot- 
tle top. The slight cooling of the air 
in the dish, which takes place immed- 
iately, sets up a partial vacuum which 
seals the lid against the partitions. The 
foods and their odors are forever kept 
separate. Buttered rolls, pie wrapped in 
aluminum foil, cutlery, napkin, or, 
if desired, a dish of soup in place of 
the pie, are placed atop the dish and 
the whole placed inside an insulated 
stainless steel container. When locked 
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the container looks very like two pans 
locked, open sides together. 

The reservoir of heat in the Pyrex 
dish is conserved by the insulation so 
that foods measure 148°F. after three 
hours. It is amazing how palatable 
these foods are after long hours in the 
container. Even vegetables do not de- 
teriorate as they do when stored where 
more heat is constantly added. For 
storing longer than three hours ovens 
are provided. 

The sponsors of this development 
have made a complete line of hand- 
ling equipment for packing the meals, 
handling the containers, and rushing 
them to destination. The plan has been 
tried in hospitals, industrial plants, 
airlines, and for home delivery. It is 
now beyond the experimental stage in 
a number of locations. 


Good Equipment Needed 


The first consideration still seems 
to be good, practical, fundamental kit- 
chen equipment, able to do the work 
for which it was designed and do that 
job day in and day out with the least 


BALANCING ROTATING MEMBERS SUCH AS SHEAVES, gears, 
sprockets, pulleys, etc., can usually be accomplished with sufficient ac- 
curacy by placing the member on a shaft that fits perfectly and then 
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HORIZONTAL PIECES 


Then experiment with the putty. 
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out rolling, by removing weight from the heavy side. If this is imprac- 
ticable, it will be necessary to add weight to the light side. First, determine 
the approximate amount of weight to be added by placing lumps of 
putty on the light side and experimenting for balance until the proper 
amount of putty is stuck to the light side. 

After removing and weighing the putty, the correct amount of metallic 
weight to be added may be closely ascertained. Because of the difference 
in density of putty and iron it will not be absolutely correct, but usually 
it is close enough for practical purposes. 

The metal, of course, should be attached in the location from which 
the putty was removed. If the metal is to be fastened into position by 
screwing, it is a good plan first to tap out and thread the hole and insert 
the screw which is to be used for fastening the metal piece in place.’ 


Another method of attaining perfect balance is to apply putty so 
that the slugs bolted to the pulley on the light side will make that side 
slightly heavier than the other side. Then, to make it balance, drill or 
grind away sufficient metal to obtain a true balance. In this way the 
strength of the pulley will not be impaired by excessive drilling or cutting. 


amount of interruption. Important also 
in planning for the future is the ability 
to maintain clean and sanitary cond. 
tions in the equipment itself. And 
planners are not satisfied with equip. 
ment in its present form. 

There is a considerable group of 


restaurant operators who are of the 
opinion that the kitchen of tomorrow 
will be of the open type, where cooking 
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will be done in full view of the cys. 


tomers. Restaurant men generally be. 


lieve that this will enable them to do | 


a better job of food merchandising, 
Such a trend will require more attrac.: 


tive kitchen equipment, better design, | 


more elaborate use of stainless steel, 
the use of new bright metals, sanitary 
design, and generally, more “sex ap. 
peal” in the equipment. 


“Ni-Resist” 


Another improvement now available | 
on almost all commercial cooking | 
equipment is “Ni-Resist.” This mater. | 
ial is much longer lasting, is warp-re- | 
sistant, and prolongs the efficiency of | 


equipment. 


AN OPERATING KINK 


resting the shaft between two 
smooth and horizontal supports, 
as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. A device of this type is 
practically frictionless, and_ the 
member will roll back and forth 
until the heavy side is at the bot- 
tom. Of course, if the member ‘is 
in perfect balance, it will not roll. 


PROCEDURE: After locating 
the heavy side of a pulley, for 
example, it is evident that the 
pulley can eventually be made 
to balance in every position, with- 
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leading personnel problem 

throughout industry today is that 
of employee turnover. The national 
average, ac- 
cording to the 
Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 
covering the first 10 months of 1946, 
is approximately 6.5%. Five times as 
many workers leave of their own ac- 
cord in a given period as are laid 
off or discharged. 

Vexatious as this problem is to the 
individual employer, it can be solved 
through tested labor relations meth- 
ods, based on long and varied expe- 
rience during the war years, when 
turnover and absenteeism were monu- 
mental difficulties. Fortunately for the 
employer today, there are no abnor- 
malities like manpower controls or 
wage stabilization to warp his ap- 
proach to the problem. The avenues 
to stable employment lead directly to 
the goal. Avenue “A” is the familiar, 
but sometimes overlooked. broad high- 
way of building better morale. Avenue 
‘“B” is the selection and recruitment 
of better-grade employees to fill va- 
cancies as fast as these occur. All 
other approaches are only variants of 
these iwo. 

“Building better morale” is really 
just another way of expressing “em- 
ployee contentment on the job.” If the 
quit rate in your plant exceeds that 
of other employers in your area, you 
may safely conclude. that morale 
among your workers is unnecessarily 
low, and that steps should be taken 
immediately to correct the situation. 
Certain of these, as will be explained 
hereafter, are generally applicable to 
any plant. Others which may need to 
be invoked may arise out of special 
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LABOR TURNOVER 


Reducing 


By O. C. COOL 


Director, Labor Relations Institute, 
New York 


conditions—such as unpleasant group 
relations in a particular department: 
a “hard-boiled” supervisor or one 
who plays favorites; or misunder- 
standings in regard to computation of 
pay, etc. These must be brought to 
light through special effort and sep- 
arately dealt with. Other things being 
equal, however, every effort to im- 
prove morale reduces turnover. 


Why Employees Quit 


“First get the facts!” is a common- 
sense reminder to the employer whose 
payroll turnover is excessively high. 
Time and money can be spent io no 
avail correcting conditions that mean 
little or nothing to the workers who 
feel dissatisfied. If employees are re- 
sentful because some rule they deem 
inequitable is being enforced, physical 
improvements in the plant won't over- 
come the difficulty. The cheapest—and 
best—solution is to change or revoke 
the rule. In most cases, the employee 
who wants to leave is “fed up” with 
something. The important thing is to 
find out, and correct, the cause of his 
erievance. The best way to do this is 
through the exit interview. 

This simple device. which won its 
spurs in the earliest days of the war. 
works this way: before a quitting em- 
ployee receives his final pay envelope, 
he or she is required to report to the 
personnel manager or some other des- 
ignated executive. A friendly conver- 
sation follows. during which the inter- 
viewer tries to analyze the reasons 
for the worker’s dissatisfaction. Here 
are some of the things that exit inter- 
views frequently disclose: 


1. Hidden resentment toward the company 
and its policies. 

2. The lure of better working conditions or 
wages in neighboring factories or plants. 

3. Discrimination—real or fancied—in the 
awarding of increases, promotions or 
other benefits, or in the assignment of 
work. 

4. Restlessness and a craving for change. 
This condition is extremely prevalent to- 
day, especially in centers where housing 
and other living conditions prevent work- 
ers from “growing roots” in the com- 
munity. 


During the years that they have 
grappled with this problem, the field 
service engineers of the Labor Rela- 
tions Institute have perfected a list 
of questions which are most produc- 
tive in bringing such matters to light. 
They are not to be used in a mechan- 
ical way, but should be asked infor- 
mally and in a friendly manner by the 
interviewer—who should not take notes 
or check off the answers in the em- 
ployee’s presence. The _ interviewer 
should rely on his memory in filling 
out a complete report after the inter- 
view is over. The questions follow: 


What seems to be the trouble? 
Is it a matter of money? 
. Did you like your job? 
. Was it too hard for you? 
. Did you get along with your foreman? 
.Do you know what you are sacrificing 
in the way of promotion, advancement 
to a higher rate or other advantage by 
taking this step? 
7. What incentives does your new job 
offer? 
8. Have you any complaints about work- 
ing conditions? 
9.Do other workers in your department, 
or elsewhere in the plant, feel the way 
you do? 
10. What do you think the company could 
do to improve conditions? 
11. What can we do to fix things up for 
you? 
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Experience proves that, if conduct- 
ed along such lines, the exit interview 
often results in the worker’s going 
back to his job, or in remaining with 
the company in some alternative ca- 
pacity. More important still, these 
questions bring to light the major 
reasons why employees are thinking 
of taking jobs with other firms. Once 
these are known, correction is merely 
a matter of treatment. 


Road to Better Conditions 


Here are seven basic factors which 
combine to make working conditions 
“cood” in the eyes of employees. In- 
cidentally, all of them are so impor- 
tant individually that it is impossible 
to array them according to any scheme 
of essentiality. 


1. Job Security. No worker can 
feel really content. or do his best 
work, if he feels insecure on the job. 
Fear is the greatest breeder of dis- 
content, and the fear of losing one’s 
income—and the consequent loss in 
money to dependents. and of “face” 
to the job-loser—is the most deep- 
seated worry of all. Next to unem- 
ployment, the worker’s sreatest WOrry 
is over losses due to lay-offs, illness 
or other enforced idleness. Hence the 
value of security programs, including 
sick-leave benefits, hospitalization, 
paid vacations during seasonal slow- 
downs, and so forth. 
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2. A friendly atmosphere. Many 
employers only think they have suc- 
ceeded in creating the kind of harmony 
that counts. Adherents of the “one big 
family” school, they gaze through rose- 
colored glasses at the men and women 
who tend the machines and staff ihe 
front office. “My door is always open. 
Anyone who wishes to can always see 
me_ personally,” they say. In short, 
the only way to complain is to gripe 
to the boss—and if he hears no com- 
plaints, then there must be none. This 
viewpoint overlooks the fact that em- 
ployees’ relations with other employees 
are a vital factor in the content or dis- 
content of the workers, and that “man- 
agement’ usually means the people 
with whom the employees come in 
contact, such as foremen, department 
heads and other executives beneath the 
top-management level. The sum total 
of their attitudes determines the friend- 
liness of the shop. 

Management cannot order em- 
ployees and_ sub-executives to be 
friendly. However, it can set a friendly 
example by its daily dealings with 
employees, and by taking advantage 
of every reasonable opportunity to 
participate in parties, celebrations, 
outings and other similar occasions. 


3. Formalized grievance machinery. 
The sooner a grievance is staged and 
settled, the better for all concerned. 
Hence the value of an automatic, im- 
personal system, in which the fore- 
man or supervisor deals directly with 
the worker, but with the latter priv- 
ileged to request an immediate appeal 
to some higher executive. Nothing 
causes worker frustration more than 
the feeling, “No use telling the fore- 
man. He won't do anything about it!” 
By actual test. foremen like a formal- 
ized system as well as the workers do; 
the appeal machinery, if rightly han- 
dled, keeps them off the “spot.” 

Where formalized grievance ma- 
chinery exists, and is used, many of 
the causes of employee “quits” are 
eliminated before they make serious 
trouble. But sometimes it is necessary 
to teach employees how to file a griev- 
ance. and how to use the system to 
air their difficulties. Don’t let your 
grievance machinery rust away for 
lack of use; corrosion will cause trou- 

‘ble—and cost money—in the end. 


4. Capable supervision. The fore- 
man’s job is growing bigger every day 
in the minds of progressive managers. 
There has been a general ending io 
the steady whittling down of author- 
ity and privileges which took place in 
recent years. The trend is now the 
other way; personnel departments are 
being reduced and decentralized. and 
the foremen in many plants are doing 
the actual hiring, and firing and as- 
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signment of work. At the same time, 
the foreman’s human-relations respon- 
sibilities have been recognized and in- 
creased, and he is held accountable in 
many companies for the consistent 
progress of the employees under merit 
rating and advancement schedules. He 
also participates in cost-reduction and 
productivity bonuses, and gets some 
of the credit when a subordinate wins 
an award for some money-saving sug- 
gestion. “Holding down” the foremen 
is another way of holding back em- 
ployees, and should be avoided at all 
times. 


5. Good housekeeping and safety. 
These two go together. A clean, neat, 
orderly plant is a safe and pleasant 
place in which to work. Light, heat, 
ventilation, noise proofing and other 
related conditions should be the best 
obtainable, because cleanliness and 
safety contribute to good employee 
morale. 


6. Rest periods and relief. Cutting 
down the frequency and duration of 
morning and afternoon rest periods, 
and economizing on relief personnel, 
are two of the most conspicuous ways 
of being inconsiderate to employees. 
In plants where production pace is 
seared inevitably to automatic ma- 
chinery, there should be adequate pro- 
vision for relief and relaxation. To 
proceed in any other way is to classify 
the employee himself as a machine— 
and this is the opposite of good in- 
dustrial relations. 


7. Scientific determination of wage 
rates. There is no substitute for such 
scientific methods as job evaluation, 
merit rating, proper wage incentives 
and other instruments for equitable 
determination of what an employee 
should earn. Following the right sys- 
tems is not enough; the employee 
should understand them as well as the 
experts. The employee who wonders 
if he is fairly paid, and if someone 
else receives more than he for per- 
forming the same work, is bound to 
suffer a set-back in morale. 


Building for the Future 


So much for the typical employee’s 
attitude about his present status. Let 
us go further, and consider his position 
in the future. He does—more fre- 
quently than some “experts” give him 
credit for doing! It may well be that 
giving the workers something to work 
toward will correct the situation. 

Employees feel that they are build- 
ing for the future when the following 
policies obtain: 


1. Length-of-service premiums, in- 
cluding increases based on years of 
employment; awards and gifts in con- 
nection with attaining membership in 


Ten-Year clubs, Quarter-Century clus, 
etc.; vacations geared in length to 
number of years’ service, etc. 


2. In-plant promotion and traini \g. 
Wherever possible, promotion sho::ld 
be from within the plant or depsa:t- 
ment, and this policy should be bac}. ed 
with adequate training and preparat on 
for advancement. Foremen should be 
encouraged to train subordinates io 
“carry on” for them when they «re 
advanced or retired. Opportunity ‘or 
advancement is something every woth 
while worker demands; managem«nt 
should help him rise as fast as he can. 


3. Retirement plans and pensioiis. 
Most employees realize that Social 
Security pensions, unsupplemented, 
will not be enough to support them 
when they grow old. At the same time. 
current high costs of living and high 
income taxes make it increasingly dif- 
ficult to save. The President’s Council 
of Economic Advisors has confirmed 
the fact that 29% of all families have 
$500 or less in the form of savings. 
Hence the enormous morale value of 
a company pension plan, which has 
the further effect of discouraging vol- 
untary withdrawals, since the latter 
frequently involve sacrificing accum- 
ulated benefits. 

The employer must also look toward 
the future, especially when recruiting 
new workers. Better selection of appli- 
cants is one key to reduced turnover 
later on. The favoring of applicants 
who are permanently settled in the 
community, as above those who are 
still shifting from place to place, is 
one way to save money on replace- 
ments. Many companies have found it 
economical and mutually satisfactory 
to secure new workers through their 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances 
already working in the plant. This 
helps to build congeniality, and gives 
the workers a chance to help their 
friends “‘get located.” The result is 
better teamwork, experience reveals. 

Proper utilization of manpower goes 
hand-in-hand with selection. If the. 
foreman has the final say in hiring and 
in assigning work, there will be fewer 
“square pegs in round holes” than 
would otherwise be the case. 

It is important to remember that 
turnover is not an isolated phenom- 
enon, confined to any small segment 
of industry. It is widespread and gen- 
eral, and is part of the larger recon- 
version problem. Through employee 
turnover, and the added financial bur- 
den it is causing, we are paying the 
price of the wartime conversion. But 
like every other price, it can be re- 
duced in individual operations. That 
can be done by building employee 
morale and planning for the future. 
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LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 
—Ally of The Gas Industry 


LP-gas aids utilities in a number of ways—in peak load shave, in cold en- 
riching and reforming, in reserving customers beyond the mains for future 
expansion. Mr. Cook reviews these, and proves its economic advantages. 


By MARSHALL COOK 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


HE gas industry in many localities 

has found itself in the position 
where it has almost been forced io 
accept seasonal gas loads. This is 
true not only with utilities distributing 
manufactured gas, but also those dis- 
tributing mixed manufactured and nat- 
ural, and straight natural gas, and 
is due, mainly, to the constantly 
increasing demand for gas for space- 
heating— and, in particular, house 
heating. It is a situation that must be 
met and solved in order to assure the 
gas industry of its continued growth 
and competitive position. In many 
cases it is necessary to connect these 
loads which give a poor load factor 
in order to hold the ones that are 
desirable. 


Expensive Loads 


In the case of manufactured gas, 
generally the existing plant facilities 
are not adequate to handle extreme 
seasonal peak demand, and _ natural 
gas utilities either find themselves un- 
able to obtain the desired quantities 
or are faced with heavy demand 
charges which boost the cost of gas 
vo high for the entire year that they 
are less competitive with other fuels. 
Consequently, then, some other means 
must be provided to make up this sea- 
sonal deficiency. The investment per 
therm must not only be much less 
than that of the usual manufactured 
gas equipment (such as water gas or 
oil gas), but the facilities must also 
be entirely dependable, and ready to 
start production almost at the touch 
of a button. It must also require a min- 
imum of trained personnel to operate, 
and the resultant gas must be such 
that it can be mixed to the desired 
extent with the base gas and result 
in a minimum of service complaints. 
i.P-gas answers those requirements in 
most cases. 

Now let us examine the economics 
of an average LP-gas plant, installed 
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for the specific purpose of peak shav- 
ing. This may be applied not only io 
the plant distributing manufactured 
gas, or a new natural gas distribution 
system, but also to the system con- 
verted from manufactured to natural 
gas. In the latter case utilities gener- 
ally maintain their former manufac- 
tured gas equipment so as to make 
high-Btu gas for peak shaving and 
standby. 


Adequate Storage 


First, if LP-gas is being studied. 
the installation of adequate storage is 
vital. Generally, it is desirable to be 
able to store the amount required for 
approximately a 30-day period of 
usage, (more depending on circum- 
stances) when deliveries of fuel are 
taken on a uniform year-round basis. 
In such instances, shipments can be 
scheduled so that the supply can be 
augmented at the monthly rate through- 
out the necessary period of with- 


drawal. As an example, consider the 


following experience of a prominent 
Mid-Western utility company: 

This company has an installed net 
storage of 600,000 gal. of LP-gas. 
This amount of product, plus the reg- 
ular shipments during the year. is cal- 
culated to handle peak shaving re- 
quirements for a 120-day period be- 
sinning Dec. 1, at which time the 
storage is full. By the end of the 120- 
day period, all 600,000 gal. plus the 
regular winter shipments have heen 
used. During the next eight months no 
withdrawals are made, and the storage 
is filled at the rate of approximately 
75,000 gal. per month. When the next 
Dec. 1 arrives, 600,000 gal. are avail- 
able, plus 75,000 gal. per month for 
four months making a total of 900,000 
gal. available for the season. This 
method is desirable in that it assures 
the utility of some fuel over and 
above its storage capacity, at a time 
when it is most needed. 


If LP-gas purchases are made only 
on a spot basis, it is then necessary to 
have sufficient storage to carry the 
plant through the entire peak season, 
since most LP-gas marketers also have 
peak winter demands and transporta- 
tion facilities are materially slowed 
down in the winter months. Since 
these gases can be stored indefinitely 
and at a relatively low cost per therm 
compared with the storage of gas in 
holders, their value as a raw material 
is enhanced for utilities having a poor 
load factor. 

Much emphasis must be placed on 
the necessity for ample liquid storage 
capacity geared to plant requirements. 
A peak shaving LP-gas installation 
without such storage will be of little 
value in an emergency. 


Must Act Now 


Too many times during the past 
few years utilities have depended upon 
the producers or marketers of LP- 
gases and their transportation facilli- 
ties to keep them supplied during crit- 
ical winter months. There have been 
times in years past when there was 
sufficient LP-gas and _ transportation 
facilities to handle some of these util- 
ity winter peak loads; but such is not 
the case at present. Therefore, utilities 
having these winter peak load shaving 
requirements now should install sufh- 
cient storage so that they can at least 
take uniform deliveries throughout 
the year; or, better still, enough stor- 
age to tide them over the entire peak 
season. 


A® LP-gas standby plant requiring, 
for example, 15 days of peak load 
gas may be installed completely for 
approximately $60 and on up per 
Mcf of daily make, depending on the 
auxiliary equipment requirements of 
the plant. This compares to an esti- 
mated cost of carburetted water gas 
or oil gas plants at approximately 
$200 per Mcf of daily capacity. The 
considerable difference between the 
original investment required, coupled 
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with the additional advantage of low 
labor and maintenance charges, give 
the LP-gas installation a most decided 
advantage. 

Also, the LP-gas plant may be idle 
for a considerable portion of the year. 
during which time a minimum of main- 
tenance and attention is required. One 
trained man only is required to unload 
tank cars and make minor changes or 
repairs that may be necessary. He may 
also put it into operation at infre- 
quent intervals for tests. 


Manufactured Plant Needs 


Qn the other hand, water gas or 
oil gas plants require a well trained 
operating crew of men to be available 
on short notice. Those plants must be 
continuously maintained and cannot 
be put into operation in less than 24 
hours. 

Even though a utility has converted 
entirely to natural gas, it may main- 
tain the manufactured gas equipment 
so as to be available for emergency 
use. Since greatly increased sales, de- 
spite an almost double Btu value, are 
generally experienced after such con- 
version, plant changes and additions 
to handle the increased load may re- 
quire an investment of approximately 
$125 per Mcf of daily make. This fact, 
coupled with the necessity for con- 
siderable maintenance on the manu- 
factured gas equipment and for ex- 
perienced operating crews, can easily 
make the cost of such an addition io 
plant facilities prohibitive or most 
undesirable. 

On the other hand, LP-gas air plants 
can be completely automatic, ready 
to cut in at a predetermined point 
based either on the amount of storage 
of the base gas or on the distribution 
pressures. 

In many instances made-gas storage 
facilities have not kept pace with ihe 
crowth of the utility, and once-ade- 
quate storage has dwindled io a small 
fraction of the send-out, sometimes 
necessitating the addition of supple- 
mentary gas in an hour or two. One 
25,000-gal. tank of propane contains 
approximately 22.950 therms or ithe 
equivalent of a 2.295.000 cu. ft. hold- 
er of 1000-Btu gas—or a 4,365,000 
cu. ft. holder of 525-Btu gas. The 
original LP-gas storage costs are as 
low as 3% of made-gas storage costs. 


Percentage Costs 


Let’s look at this another way. In 
a number of cases, the amount of sup- 
plementary gas (utility gas plus LP- 
gas) required on a given peak day 
may be as high as 33 1/3% above 
the average daily send-out. In many 
cases LP-gas is called on to provide 
one-sixth of this peak send-out. As- 
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sume that this demand was to be re- 
quired for 15 days during the season, 
and that the average daily send-out 
during the year was 75% of the peak. 
As an example, based on a peak day 
of 5000 Mef, 12,500 Mcf would be 
required annually. Annual send-out 
would be .75 5000 365—1,368,750 
Mcf. The percentage of LP-gas used 
would then be 12,500—0.918% of 


138750 


the annual sendout. Manufacturing 
gas facilities may cost approximately 
$2 million for this additional load 
while LP-gas facilities would cost ap- 
proximately $60,000 or 3%. The high 
cost would be prohibitive for the 
0.918%, or approximately 1%, load 
it would assume. Water gas substitu- 
tion may be slightly less expensive 
from a straight “holder cost” stand- 
point, but when one takes into ac- 
count the interest, depreciation and 
maintenance expenses, the seeming 
advantages quickly disappear. Many 
who have converted their plants io 
natural gas will say that they already 
have the manufacturing gas plant in- 
vestment. so why consider additional 
fixed charges. or capital investment. 
However. interest and depreciation 
charges are ever present and must be 
carried on the books. 


If it was maintained as standby, ihe 
charges of course would be against 
the gas making operations. This would 
then require fixed expenses charge- 
able directly to the peak-shave gas. 
For the investment required then, it 
can be seen that this operation would 
make a high load factor of base gas 
quite profitable. It may. in some small- 
er operations, mean the difference be- 
tween a substantial profit or a loss. 


Even though the cost of LP-gas may 
he higher on a Btu basis, into the 
distribution system, the small capital 
charge will more than offset the higher 
material costs and necessary labor 
costs for manufactured gas equipment. 
Of course, each utility’s problems must 
be analyzed individually to determine 
if there are possible savings by ihe 
utilization of LP-gas. 


NOTHER interesting application 

is the addition of LP-gas air to feed 
back from the ends of a distribution 
system. This can be easily set up io 
add a variable amount of augmenting 
gas which can be determined by the 
Btu value and gravity of the base gas, 
and is valuable when a distribution 
system is undersize. By this method, 
a considerable load that otherwise 
would require major overhauling of 
a distribution system so as to allow 
additional load building can be added 
at a point. 


Cold Enriching 


Nor does the above exhaust ‘'ie 
applications of LP-gas in a manufic- 
tured gas utility. In some instances 
in use today, it has been proved tliat 
cold enriching or reforming has gre.t- 
ly added to the plant capacity. In cold 
enrichment, the thermal value of ihe 
manufactured gas, either water or coal 
gas, is usually reduced, but the quan- 
tity of made-gas increased with ihe 
thermal deficiency made up by intro- 
ducing LP vapors at the outlet of ihe 
purifiers, or in the washbox of ihe 
water gas machines. LP-gas plants in- 
stalled for this purpose are quite sim- 
ple and generally require a minimum 
of equipment. Aside from adequate 
storage, vaporization, regulation and 
metering equipment is all that is need- 
ed. Occasionally, an LP-gas air mix 
is used in place of straight vapor, if 
the. additional volume that may be 
derived from the use of air is advan- 
tageous. In some cases, the thermal 
value of the LP-gas air mix is some- 
what higher than the base gas, com- 
pensating for the higher specific grav- 
ity of the former. If the Btu value is 
to remain the same, it is generally 
best not to increase the specific gravity 


by more than 20%. 


Reforming 


Reforming is also of considerable 
importance in increasing set capacity 
for peak periods. Reports show an 
increase in some sets of from 20% 
to as high as 40% depending on the 
generator, offtake main, scrubbers, 
exhausters and purifiers. LP-gas in the 
liquid or vapor state is usually intro- 
duced into the set at the top so that 
it will generally pass through the fire 
with the down-run. The resultant low 
specific gravity gas is brought up to 
standard with additional blow-run 
gas and the heating value standard 
may be maintained by enrichment. 


This method has an increased ad- 
vantage in that it can maintain a lower 
final specific gravity gas than is possi- 
ble with the addition of LP-gas vapors 
or LP-gas air to the base gas. Also. 
fewer Btu are used in sending out 
large volumes of mixed gas. This may 
be of value in a system where it is 
necessary to hold to low maximum 
specific gravity. It is not necessary 
to use LP-gas in this fashion for the 
entire day or season, but may be used 
only to carry the plant over each day’s 
peak, depending on the LP-gas supply 
available. The economics of this type 
of use is something that also must be 
determined for each individual com- 


pany. 
It can readily be seen from the 
above various means of utilization 
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THE INDUSTRY 
Pai TABLE 1. AVERAGE PROPERTIES OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS PRODUCTS 
iil 
ufie- Commercial 
and es Commercial Industrial Commercial Pentane 
that Propane Propane Butane G-5B 
Te .it- Vapor pressure lbs./sq. in. gauge 
cold ET a iene sriinsssneninsonsnsonosnnssniieseinsnesanvenneicienennneesanasieishoniiti 124 122 31 ——— 
+r Be icin sitevsinrscsineanapennscecnciinhigenaietienieinabuaiaieldaiiainiainaliitianbatin 167 165 49 ~— - 
ne Sir ITT cicshisosressctvticansasapescaeniachtennaeaeeniindiaalainmentaidtniiiinses 192 190 59 18.7 (Reid 
coal ile TI ihedtincteensiscuiscpcesinniinciensestiteloatimnmacaiaiiaiiaianbinmaataamnacsltasas 206 204, 65 ne 
uan- | at 130°F..... | 286 282 97 a 
wie Specific gravity of liquid (60°/60°F.) ......00...00...0cccccceceeceeecee cece eceeeeeeeeeee 0.509 0.511 0.582 —_ 
ntro- [Initial boiling point at 14.7 Psia °Foo........0...c.cccccccceccecceceececeeeceececeeeescoseeeee 51 —§] 15 83 
f ihe Weight per gal. of liquid at 60°F., Ibs... 220 4.24 4.26 4.84 9.21 
ihe Mean Coefficient of Thermal Expansion, Liquid: 
S in- Sali Mans. Gacicaithcaecihcamiaaibaaleslgaalaaidinnianabasiisianieleasdelaatandbintonls 00145 00145 00104 00084 
sim- icici sitiitnandccnuctiacconieinulbtictleaiat gaint daa sheachniati 00186 00184. 00122 00092 
mum een nee —46 —45 24 90 
juate Specific heat of liquid, Btu/lb./°F. at 60°F.......0.000000 0.588 0.587 0.549 0.537 
and Cu. ft. of gas at 60°F., 30 in. hg. per gal. of liquid at 60°F.................. 36.28 36.18 31.46 28.05 
eed. Specific volume of gas, cu. ft./lb. at 60°F., 30 in. hg.......0000000.. 855 850 6.50 538 
mix Specific heat of gas, Btu/Ib./°F. at 60°F. (Cp) ......02.20.0202000000..... a 0.404. 0.401 0.382 0.376 
r, if Specific gravity of gas (air=1) at 60°F., 30 in. hg... 1.52 1.53 2.01 2.60 
r be Ignition temperature in air, ° Poi... .eeeeececcecccecceeececececeecceeeeceeeceeeceees. 920-1020 920-1020 900-1000 890-1000 
Vvan- Maximum flame temperature in air, ° Fuo............ eee cc eeeeeneeeeeree eee cee 3595 3600 3615 3590 
‘mal Percent gas in air for maximum flame temperature, %........................... 4.9-4.5 4.2.4.4, 33.34 9 6.2.8 
yme- Maximum rate of flame propagation in 25-mm. tube: 
-om- i 84.9 85.9 87.1 83 
rav- I ics nsrnsensisienanianliteaaasienisinsamemeaeionctenns 33.4 33.8 34.3 32.7 
le is Limits of inflammability in air, gas per cent in gas-air mixture: 
‘ally BRO TOUR TRIE, Wiivoccscescccescciccccscsccccsscoscccccees, lesa cen 2.4 2.4 1.9 1.5 
wity At maximum rate of flame propagation, %...................... . 4.7-5.0 4.7-4.9 3.7-3.9 2.9-3.1 
' At upper limit, %... EAI A eR ae 9.6 9.6 8.6 7.6 i 
Required for complete combustion: ; 
ae eetenmncwaetaaien 4.9 4.9 6.3 7.9 
Cu. ft. air/cu. ft. gas. ceeccceeccceeecceeecee eens oe 23.4. 23.4. 30.0 37.6 | 
able Cee TN ae ee 3.60 3.59 3.54 3.55 
we BN SR aiiiieninresennasstincceiionvinssnickencivennmnnnumeenaeililianseiit 15.58 15.52 15.3 15.37 ; 
an Products of complete combustion: 
0% Cu. ft. COo/cu,. ft. gas... ccecccccccceececeeeeceeecceceececeeseeee 3.0 3.0 3.9 4.9 
the le I I I sicstincninineueannisnanstnnnechirtsinmcstvonanabeplis 3.8 3.8 46 5.9 
the Cu. ft. No/cu. ft. aS... cceccccecccccssseessessseesssssvvessesssvesesseese 18.5 18.5 237 29.7 
ers, NE TTT TTT TE ET 3.0 3.0 3.] 3.0 
the Lbs. H2O/Ib. gas.............. age ga abet asd eeiciaieeuiens scien 1.6 1.5 1.5 LS 
ae. Lhs. No/Ib. gas. ..........2..ccccccccecccceecececeeeeccceeevececcesetececeseeesecee. 12.0 11.9 118 11.8 
“or » cncntaleet Aull leases TD 13.9 13.9 14.1] 14.2 
fre Latent heat of vaporization at boiling point: 
a aac ach a el ane, 185 184 1A7 153 
‘ ee ae ee 785 784 NE 797 
to 
run Total heating values (after vaporization) : 
all is cietincsstereisinsdewiacecrinitsrsninmencrninnns PE eT a 252? 2537 3261 3926 
. eee sssdasiacataliaeamenieidaiaiieesine 21560 21570 21180 21130 
. I I I oa sisss nscsessannsierreorensnhscsasineobconnesssdsimsnsinnsciaeiehaschoeseisiatisaiuntins 91500 91800 102600 110100 
ad- 
wer The above properties are those of the average products under the corresponding specifications. Blends of one or more of the 
Ssi- above products or additional liquefied petroleum gas products having any desired properties can be furnished to customer's specifica- 
ors tions. 
so. Information concerning properties of special hydrocarbon products and solvents is contained in other Phillips Petroleum Com- 
out pany publications which can be furnished on request. 
lay 
1s 
um 
Ary that LP-gas is extremely versatile in Knoy formula is particularly useful the load. There are generally two dif- 
the its applications, and can be worked in this respect. ferent situations that frequently must 
ed into almost any manufacturing gas be met. The first is that caused by the 
ys plant’s operation in an advantageous Beyond The Mains present main system to a certain loca- 
oly way, peculiar to that plant’s methods. tion being so undersized that no 
pe Past experience has shown that it is } HE other problem is one that has additional load can be added to handle 
be fairly easy to determine the percent- confronted most all gas utilities any proposed extension without major 
m- age and heating value of the LP-gas from time to time: assuring or reserv- changes either in the piping or the 
air mix that can be added to a base ing gas loads beyond the present dis- distribution pressure. These changes 
he eas so that the resultant mix causes a_ tribution system until the mains can could entail enlarging the system or a 
on minimum of service complaints. The be economically extended to handle change of plant equipment with the 
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necessary addition of regulators on 
the distribution system. In either event, 
the cost of such changes may make 
them undesirable in relation to the 
load that can be immediately added. 
The second situation is one where no 
distribution exists. Both of these prob- 
lems can be handled by the use of 
LP-gas. 

As we stated before, many manu- 
factured gas utilities already have 
some LP-gas equipment installed—at 
least unloading and storage facilities. 
With a comparatively small amount 
of additional equipment, means can 
be provided for filling cylinders or 
tank trucks. This equipment would 
consist of a pump, filling manifold 
and weighing scales or if the “one 
drum” system is to be used, a truck 
filling station. 


Serving Housing Projects 


In many localities today housing 
facilities are being constructed in 
numbers ranging from a few units to 
several hundred. In some cases these 
are being located in areas some dis- 
tance from existing gas mains. There 
are a number of different methods of 
serving these with LP-gas. 

Probably the most simple method 
is the expedient of installing “two 
drum” systems, each usually consist- 
ing of two 100-lb. cylinders and a 
regulator for each housing unit. This 
system would be capable of handling 
cooking, water-heating and _ refriger- 
ation. 

Another method would be the in- 
stallation of “one drum” systems with 
aboveground tanks of perhaps 100 gal. 
or more capacity, depending on the 
local requirements. The gas would be 
metered to the customer, and his sup- 
ply replenished by tank truck delivery. 
This system can support a larger load, 
due to the increased vaporizing and 
storage capacity. 


Metered Service 


Following these two methods is the 
plan of installing a 1200-gal. or great- 
er sized tank and serving a group of 
units through metered service. Since 
storage would be greater in this case, 
space-heating can be more easily 
served. This has an additional point 
in its favor, in that these tanks could 
be filled during off-peak gas plant 
usage, thereby enabling more constant 
year-round deliveries from the LP-gas 
marketer. 

Of course, regardless of the method 
adopted, it would be necessary to con- 
vert the appliances from undiluted 
vapors to the lower-Btu gas when a 
tie-in is made to the regular distrib- 
ution system. The cost of equipment 
for making diluted gas for any of the 
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FIG. 1-HEATING VALUES QF GAS GIR MIXTURES 
Q@ND QUANTITIES OF LPG REQUIRED. 


above systems that would be closely 
interchangeable, would not be justified. 

After the load in any of these in- 
stances is built up to the necessary 


volume, the main extensions or i1m- . 


provements to that section .can be 
made and tanks and other equipment 
moved to another location, and the 
cycle started again. 


Investment 


The investment to provide any of the 
LP-gas services discussed will vary 


considerably with the type of serv- 
ice, the locality and, of course, gen- 
eral business conditions. By way of 
background, it is estimated that an 
investment of approximately $165 per 
customer is required to extend a city 
gas distribution system, assuming nor- 
mal customer concentration, which is 
frequently not the case outside the 
present mains. An additional $45 cost 
is necessary to run a gas service. 
These figures assume intermediate 
pressures and _ all-residential users, 
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Individual Odorizers 


Fig. 1. General view of odorizer installation on a typical service setup. Consisting of a 
smal] tin can equipped with a round wick, it is connected to the houseline near the meter 
outlet by means of a nipple and tee. 


for Domest 


Presenting a simple, inexpen 
sive odorizer for use on services 
which connect into lines trans. 
porting unodorized gas, based 
on experiences of the Southern 
Counties Gas Co. 


TABLE 1. COST OF INDIVIDUAL ODORIZATION 


Investment 


700 cans and fittings @ $.50........................ clsinanecttelsiiamnenesniatia $ 350.00 
Installation costs @ $1.50..........0........00.0022.eeee cece susie 1,050.00 
Tie I cecscssccisintnscnninsennsceineinenannnssicetetyaiinnsnenilecamnamnannintenitit 14.02 
TOTAL. _...00ooooooo cece. $1,414.02 
Annual Costs 
Operation and maintenance @ $0.84 per set............................ $ 588.00 
i NO TINE wvnnncsivesesacienncsianinuscasiioethontnnsincnneteegiosannsisecnniienens 183.00 
rOTAI $ 771.00 
Annual cost per consumer—$1.10 
TABLE 2. OPERATING DATA 
Dates Gas Volume Odorant Odorization 
Location Installed Refilled Mct Used Rate Gal./MMcf 
Orange County 12-26-40 7-10-41 8.1 ly pt. 7.7 
Division—2112 ” 12- 9-41 7.9 % pt. 7.9 
Loma Vista, a 6-10-42 43.8 1/3 pt. 1.0 
Brea, Calif. we 12-29-42 21.9 1 pt. 2.8 
* 6-29-43 38.0 Y% pt. 1.6 
12-29-43 20.1 % pt. 3.1 
6-29-44 42.7 ly pt. 1.5 
6-29-45 53.2 % pt. 1.2 


HE Southern Counties Gas Co.’s 
experience with individual odor- 
izers is rather limited because the 
practice of installing large transmis- 
sion line odorization stations had been 
favored from the very start of odorant 
use in natural gas in the early ’30s. 
The trend in the direction of large load 
odorization still continues for the 
reasons of lower costs per consumer, 
of greater improvements in design of 
mechanical equipment handling large 
loads as compared to smaller units, 
and of better control of odorant con- 
centration when it is injected into a 
steady hourly gas load of a large 
transmission line. 

The significance of additional and 
seemingly unnecessary expense con- 
nected with odorization of an entire 
distributed load, including that portion 
of the load which is transported for 
industrial use, where odorized gas is 
not required, gradually has been les- 
sened as smaller and smaller volumes 
of gas are being diverted to industrial 
consumers in comparison with the 
loads intended for domestic consumers. 

However, we have a few individual 
odorizers of small consumer type on 
one of the oil companies’ gas lines 
which transports unodorized gas, and 
the operating and design data given 
herein shall be confined to their per- 
formance only and no other type. 


Description 


After considerable investigation 
into the feasibility of odorizing gas 
served to individual consumers, our 
company finally adopted a diffusion 
round-wick type odorizer which is 
very simple in construction and inex- 
pensive in maintenance. (See Fig. 3.) 
It consists of a tin can connected to 
the house line at the outlet of the 
meter setup by means of a nipple and 
a tee. The odorant is carried from the 
can to the gas stream by means of a 
round wick. The average rate of odor- 
ant injection can be controlled by vary- 
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By N. K. SENATOROFF 


Chemical Engineer 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ing the length of wick projection into 
the gas stream. 

A series of laboratory and _ field 
tests shown on the chart (Fig. 2) indi- 
cates the relationship of wick length 
exposure versus odorant diffusion 
rates, and also the variation of odor- 
ization rates per unit of volume with 
total load, the odorization being high 
when the rate of gas flow is low and 
low when the rate of gas flow is high. 


No Complaints 


At first it was feared that this fluc- 
tuation in odorant concentration would 
cause difficulties due to over-odoriza- 
tion of gas during the night when only 
pilots are being served, but no cus- 
tomers’ complaints were encountered 
either during the first 10 months of 
experimental operation or since. 

The size of the can, containing 0.143 
cal. of odorant, sufficient to odorize 
72 Mcf of natural gas at an average 


Fig. 2. (Below) Chart shows results of lab- 
oratory and field tests indicating relation- 
ship of wick length exposure versus odor- 
ant diffusion rates and variation of odori- 
zation rates per unit of volume of load. 
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Fig. 3. (Above) Sketch of the odorizer. Aver- 

age rate of odorant injection can be con- 

trolled by varying the length of wick in- 
jection into stream. 


rate of 2 gal. per MMcf, was selected 
with a thought that normally the fre- 
quency of refilling the odorant shall 
be limited to one, or at the most, two 
refills per year. 


The estimated cost of this type of 
odorization, submitted at the time of 
its adoption in 1936, was arrived at 
as shown in Table 1. 


Table 2, comprising actual operat- 
ing data of one of several individual 
odorizers in use in our company, 
shows the average rates of odorization 
in gallon per Mcf, the frequency of 
refills, and the total quantities of odor- 
ant needed for refills during the time 
interval of its operation. 


Fig. 1 shows the general view of 
the odorizer installation operating data 
of which are given in the tables. 
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Gas-Fired Melting Pots Speed 
Production of Electrotypes 


By JOSEPH C. MOORE 


C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


OME years ago the Flower Steel 


Electrotype Co. of New York, by 
replacing under-fired melting pots 
Kemp gas-fired 

immersion melt- 

ed the way for increased electrotype 
output, and rendered its operations 


using coal with 
) 
Sxcbusk 
ing pots, clear- 
cleaner, less expensive, and more ef- 


ficient. 

By its nature, under-firing requires 
that the pot be suspended over an ex- 
ternal combustion chamber of fire- 
brick or other refractory material. 
Heat is then applied to the exterior 
of the necessarily thick pot walls and 
slowly driven through by conduction 
—a process which keeps the pot hotter 
than its contents and promotes need- 
less cracking and burning and the for- 
mation of scale deposits. 

The brickwork steals both space and 
heat, and imparts a “fly-wheel” effect 
to temperature control by giving up 
stored heat when lower metal temper- 
ature is called for and absorbing heat 
when fast temperature recovery is 
essential. 

The coal itself, of course, requires 
extra labor for furnace tending, and 
is unsuited for automatic control. 

The process of backing the copper 
shells is at present carried on at 
Flower in an alcove which is backed 
by a brick wall, partially enclosed at 
the sides by sheet metal, and totally 
covered by an overhead exhaust hood. 
The alcove is physically integrated 
with the other steps in preparing elec- 
trotypes. The previous step—that of 
building up the copper shells by elec- 
troplating—is performed but a step 
away from the alcove, and the suc- 
ceeding step—that of sawing the 
backed shells to size—is but a step 
to the other size of the alcove. 


Pot Construction 


The new immersion heated pots are 
of welded construction. They are thor- 
oughly insulated with 4 in. rockwool 
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Installation of immersion-type heaters at Flower Steel Electrotype Co. 
brought three notable improvements over the old under-fired system: 
cleaner conditions, more efficient operations, decreased expense, 


encased in 10-gauge black iron. Pots 
are about 3 ft. x 5 ft. and are waist 
high to facilitate the handling of the 
cast iron pans. 

The immersion heating element 1s, 
as illustrated in Fig. 3, a rectangular, 
tubular steel, recirculating radiator of 
large heating area. Three of these ele- 
ments are in each pot and are com- 
pletely covered by the molten metal. 
They are spaced to give uniform heat- 
ing throughout the pot. The burner 
head discharges a pre-mixed and com- 
pletely combustible air-gas mixture 
under pressure into the lower hori- 
zontal cross-over. As indicated by the 
arrows, the combustion products are 
continuously recirculated, thus tem- 
pering the flame to produce uniform 
radiator shell temperature and conse- 
quent uniform heat liberation through 
the entire element. 

Moreover, the high velocity of the 
circulating gases creates a vigorous 
“scrubbing” action against the side 
walls of the radiator. As a result, heat 
is transferred to the shell at a rapid 
rate, then released promptly to the 
melt through the thin shell wall. 


Inert Gases Used 


A portion of the hot, chemically in- 
ert and harmless exhaust is drawn off 
continuously through the vent hood 
above the burner and deflected over 
the surface of the molten metal. These 
gases act as a shield over the metal, 
thus excluding oxygen and thereby 
reducing dross formation. 

Gas flows from the main line into 
the system through a l-in. pipe and 
immediately enters a pressure gover- 
nor set at the lowest pressure at which 
gas is ever likely to be supplied, say 
l-in. water gauge pressure, so_ that, 
regardless of variation in incoming 
gas pressure, the gas will be delivered 
to the proportioning valve of the car- 
buretor at a predetermined constant 
pressure. The proportioning valve 
automatically maintains a _ constant 
predetermined gas-air ratio to ensure 


complete combustion of the’ fuel. 

Gas and filtered air are drawn in 
unison through the carburetor—75() 
cu. ft. of 550-Btu gas per hour capa- 
city—by suction from a_ turbo-com- 
pressor. The air-gas mixture is raised 
to a predetermined pressure by the 
turbo-compressor and discharged into 
a 2-in. main which leads through io 
the pot manifolds. Gas flows to the 
burners through 1l-in. supply lines 
furnished with individual shutoff 
valves and flash arrestors. 


The metal used in backing the shells 
is made of 94% lead, 3% tin and 
3% antimony. To keep this metal in 
a workable molten state, a tempera- 
ture of 675°F to 700°F is maintained 
at the pots. 


Temperature Control 


An automatic mercury bulb indi- 
cator control keeps the metal at any 
desired temperature within plus or 
minus 2°F. Burners are automatically 
cut on and off to keep the tempera- 
ture at the desired point. In addition 
to controlling the temperature during 
the day, the automatic control drops 
the pot temperature to 500° at quit- 
ting time and keeps it at that point 
during the night, automatically raising 
it again in the morning. The only 
time the metal is allowed to solidify 
is over the weekend. On Monday morn- 
ing the burners are started about 6 
a.m. so the metal will be molten by 
the time the shop opens. 


Many Advantages 


This unit has been in use now for 
about two years. and fuel savings, 
thermal efficiency, automatic temper- 
ature control, faster melting, slower 
cooling, practical elimination of rad- 
iation loss, virtual elimination of 
maintenance work, and improved 
working conditions are the major rea- 
sons for the satisfaction expressed by 
the Flower Steel Electrotype Co. 
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Fig. 1. Front view of pots showing pot layout, pans, and 

hoists for lifting pans. A metal sheet, which normally fills 

the void in the wall during actual operation and shields 
air-gas mixing apparatus, was removed for photo. 


Fig. 2. (Below) Rear view of pots showing turbo-compres- 
sor and air-gas distribution lines. Melting pots, burners, 
and air mixing equipment are Kemp-manufactured. 
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Fig. 3. (Above) Immersion heating element. The element is submerged 

in the metal, and gives the following advantages: high thermal effi- 

ciency, on-the-spot temperature control, rapid heat recovery. uniform 
metal temperature, high casting rate, and reduced dross formation. 


HOME HEATING 


The AGA has announced results o! a 
survey, conducted by Elmo Roper, wh'ch 
was designed to test public reaction to <;as 
appliances. Highlights are presented on 
these pages. 


RANGES 


Using Using 
Electric Gas 


Central Heating 


Unsatisfactory rating 10% 

Reasons for dissatisfaction: 

Unsatisfactory heating results ........0.......22000000...22------- 37.0% 
(Mostly uneven or insufficient heat) 

Unsatisfactory operation .............00..........222.22eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 34.0% 
(Mostly too small plant or wrong outlet system) 

No specific CriticisM .2......0......20.....2000ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee- 21.0% 

Poor operating results 22.................0...c.2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 34.0% 
(Improper installation; too dirty) 

TOO EXPENSIVE __..............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee- ....10.0% * 


*Totals exceed 100% because some listed more than one 
reason for dissatisfaction. 


Vulnerability of Competitive Fuels 


Vulnerable To 


Fuel Gas Oil 
Oy: | 36% 
Oil _... -iadisaendeiesinesmapioiascssbpaidialinnesiaiietaiaiesiatneniil 25% 
Gas _...... sovesovewensabaseleevetedaelemeeitanteesimananneenataneteaiietes A% 


Trends: Principal ready market for additional central heating 
is in areas enjoying equitable climates; Californians and 
East-South-Central states were 10% in favor of changing 
to central heating. 

In manufactured gas-served areas, about 50% wanted new 
oil central heating plants; 27% wanted gas. 


Outlook: 60% increase in central plant heating installations 
if all those expressing their desires should actually buy. 


Features most desired and/or appreciated in central heating 
plants: 
l. Ease of operation 


2. Cleanliness 
3. Best all around heat 
4. Less breakdowns and repairs 
5. Low first cost 
6. Low operating cost 
7. Safety 
Gas Floor Furnaces 

UnsatisfactOry rating .............-..-..c----0000eeeeeeeeeeeeeee- 21% 
Reasons: 
Operation unsatisfactory _......-.-.----------ccecececeeeeeeeeeee- 39 5% 

(Too dirty, poorly arranged, too small, gets out of order.) 

No specific complaint ................000000......22200ceee ee. — 35.0% 
Poor heating results -......0.020000000000000...2.ceeeeee eee ccstescsteuteaill 26.2% 
Individual gas room heaters: 
Unsatisfactory rating — 0... ooo ceeeceeeeeeeee----B4% 
Reasons: 
No specific criticism .................. sdeemeinddedicilisninsitinicstaasivnatenieusad 54% 
Poor heating results —............. sscinsebunnenninrthiasisnasanasenteannnlll 25.7% 
Those who had no opinions on the merits of gas wanted: 
l. Cleanliness _................ ee ae A, 
2. Ease of operation —_. ve oo veceeceeeeeeeeeeeeel 4% 
3. Least repairs ........... stuiseeeindesaiacstchepeieepenrmentennineet ... 40% 
4. Best all-around heat eee ne. h/- 
5. Least cost new .......... sptinsenanacsierariiaiticsinnentessiumerssiadinainanalll 49% 
6. Least cost to run .. sedsearauanstinenmeessseaniaans ae a 35% 
7. Safety .......000.22cc eee. eee stipsencitianbentnnctienitetateiinianamanil 12% 


Range Range 
(11% of total) (71% of total: 


Dissatisfaction with present 


range ....... 15% 22% i, 
Age of ranges _— 
More than 10 years old 18% 357% — 
Age unknown 2% 5% ae 
More than 10 years old, - 
or age unknown ............ 80% 60% = 
Less than 10 years. old 80% 60% -—= 
(Less than 5 years old 27% 21%) ee 


Principal reasons for above 
dissatisfaction were: 


Certain features of range 


or its operation ....:....... 72% 76% 
Too old or worn out .... 16% 18% 
Doesn’t work or isn’t 
regulated properly .. 18% 14% 
Not modern enough .... 12% 13% 
Just want a new or dif- 
ferent range .............. 5% 12% 
Lacks regulator or ‘tim- 
ing device 3% 12% 
Too small 16% 10% 
Not insulated ................ 5% 
Smokes up kitchen .... 2% 4% 
Unattractive .................... 3% 3% 
Poor baking ...................... 2% 5% 
2 agg 12% 2% 


Remarks: 28% of gas range owners were vulnerable to elec- 
tricity. Nearly half of these had gas ranges over 10 years 
old. 30% indicated they did not know the merits of a 
modern gas range. Vulnerability of electric range users 
to gas was much lower, although it increased with the 
age of the group. 


Most desired features in new ranges: 


1. Automatic cooking features ...............00000000000...20-2---- 42% 
2. More modern conveniences ....... wedeiaddiienaieaabianealal 44% 
Te I I TO rica eiesceeeecccscceesicsisecesecicsnns 24% 
NE ET 34% 
ae ich et ae 59% 
OR ee eee ae ee ee Er 29% 
7. Cool range and kitchen ........000000.0....0.02.22-2cceceeee cece cece. 31% 
eee ee 41% 
9. Least cost to buy new ..................2.2.-eceeeeececeeeeeeceeceeeeeeeee 43% 
I hte ated aat lth Career tenet dace ieininbetiaitamd 7% 
Automatic cooking: Those who thought automatic cook- 
ing would represent great improvement ........................ 78% 


What “Automatic operating facilities” means to women 


Oven 


Automatic “on” only ...................... eiateinapeaiate 4.0% 
Automatic “off” only _........000000.-..... 15.5% 
Automatic “on and off? 2.0.0.0... 24.0% 
Automatic oven time control “on” and/or 
a. — ee ee ee a 43.57% 
Thermostatic temperature control only .... 8.0% 
“Automatic oven’—not specified ................. 14.3% 
Total—automatic oven time and/or temperature 
MIE sin:siritsscinenmamnsnsiebosshauidiaiiaanentsaianana alan 65.8% 
Other than oven 
Timing device—not implied above ...................... ... 10.4% 
Auto. lighting—not implied above ...... ee nileiieed 1.67% 
EL: OO TO TR 17% 
Device to cook “as soon as possible” .................... 47% 
| eee eieniindnanenaeneettibimanvenenelieds 4.7% 
SPR TEL TRI 17.9% 
TE eT a ... LU&t% 
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of a Appliance Ratings What People Think of The Industry 


hich Equipment Regarded as Most Impor- Although the survey was not intended to of courtesy shown by employees in cus- 
) Cas tant in the Home: accomplish the same results as the oil in- tomer dealings. 
| OI ansssensemisanenvinsosnsneet 93.3 7 dustry survey—that is, to find out what peo- ies iia found ' | 
Range .......-.--------------eeereeeeee pdm ple think of the industry and its services— smaiiia-ak aes pron a a Se a 
a aeememeeninamaitaeies 13. 4% it did unearth some definite opinions on — ; 
ana ‘ ieiiiie 5. G: iliti also firs I 
; - these subjects: . Gas utilities were also first on the 
Other heating sepa ieee isis baeaidi aioe 5.5 To . ; question of which local utility was believed 
Water Beating ...............0..:..0005.. 2.47 1. The gas industry ranks favorably in . } , 
; , : to consider the good of the community 
In this questionnaire, as well as on all the public mind in comparison with the eoasiien ; nn 
. rage renee above its own interests. 
the others listed on these pages, per- two other principal utilities. 
. oO / ° 
_ centage totals will exceed 100% as more 2 Ont . ' , ' (The AGA did not reveal what the mar- 
than one answer was given to many of +. Un the question of excellence of serv- gin of leadership was on any of these ques- 
the questions. ice rendered by the utility, gas outranked sions ) 
Recommendation: That New Freedom _ the others. | 
Gas Kitchens continue to be nationally — . eins RECOMMENDATION: That gas companies 
all advertised, but on a reduced scale. 3. Gas led the other utilities in the matter take a greater part in community matters. 
REFRIGERATORS WATER HEATERS 
=] 
te 7 
oma 77% of total queried used electricity. Types of service encountered: 
po 3% used gas. d dj f itis Hot water service from landlord ................0000000000.... a oe 
p-—] | Age of refrigerators affecte issatisfaction B: Stove connection or top-of-stove heating —...................... 16% 
_— | Electricity Gas Responsible for own water heating 
 — . | 15.5% Central plant hookup .................... tect 11% 
Unsatisfactory TAUUNG  ......-2----+2-2-2200-+ 17.6% J. %, Separate heaters _..........................- ls era 50% 
| ars old ..........-- 28% 22 To P 
More than 10 years 5% Of those who were responsible: 
Fe I cies nicerciesicesiorenreninctitinrnein 5% © ible: 
eoiun 3% use oil, 8% use electricity, 78% use gas. 
More than 10 years old, or age un- 
nae cemcalinnsicannonieieds 33% 27% Separate Water Heaters 
Less than 10 years Old eee 67% 73% Dissatisfaction rating ..................-.--.ccc2--2ccececieeeeeeeeceeeeeeseeeeeeee- 20% 
(Less than 5 years old ............... 19% 23%) Of these, wanted automatic heater _.......... cnitneteanbal 407% 
Principal reasons for above No specific criticism; wanted something new _......... 27% . 
apres ews 98% 98% Summer-Winter Hookups | 
I sicanciisicnisnnnitinsdieouninsiaawnaniininiies O > ; ' ; ’ ; 
iets eames eciececsssnec 13% 20% I: COT isisisnssscrceniisneiersnecimsiniaoeseionnsctinnien 9% 
Not modern. .......-..--------:--0--0-0000--""" 16% 3% Because— 
’ , 
Gets out of order ...................... ses 14% _ No hot water when furnace is off 45% 
No deep freeze compartment .... re Le, No specific COTM ono sincceccccessececssccs ere ae 11% : 
Poorly arranged | en 670 Fa Insufficient supply of hot water ...................... ......10% 
Too noisy sevees sgn kee i 5% ote Preferred another fue] 200200000000.00000oococcceee cece 10% . 
Hard to keep clean ........................ 4 , . 
C- Doesn’t get cold enough ............ 5% 11% Overall dissatisfaction 
wi " - Automatic 22.00.0000... 
ye Remarks: Electric refrigerators more than 10 years” old naumaeeaie wi saiaiiiaii ae 
. were shown to be more vulnerable to gas competition ee eee 4 
TS than vice versa. Sales potential, as expressed by ihe sur- Recommendation. Growing iia ‘tion with nema 
he veys, is 75% more gas refrigerators than now in use. — summer-winter water heater hookups should be 
exploited. 
Most desired features: i 
y 1. Best preservation of plain and fromm foods ............ 62% a ie _— een central plant water heating 
To > Most convenient arrangement and ample storage ookups; fewer (by a small number) want separate water 
To ome eee 79% heaters. 
“ 3. Least needed repairs Utah beets tinea entiaaeee aes pet Vulnerability of Competitive Fuels 
7, 4. Least MOISE  ........22.....nceeeeececeeceeeeeseeeensneeenees ceo eaiaatie Re Of, Vulnerable To 
%, ee Ff. ££ £. eee oeteeceeeeeeseee sence sees eseeeees 7 307, Fuel Gas Oil & Electricity 
%, ener seeeeeeetteesensssseeeeesenstteesteeteersesseeeces nalts Coal _...... sckeasaiieiauanuie siaeueas _..... 48% 
7o Oil eeccecece eceecccocccecsece ee ee ee ee ee ee 24% 
To 
7o Conclusions General Recommendations 
Vs Excellence of gas service was found to be more important than National advertising. More emphasis upon automatic gas ranges 
the level -of gas rates, according to those rendering favorable and cooking and less emphasis on New Freedom Gas Kitchens 
opinions in the survey. and automatic water heaters. 
Dissatisfaction and vulnerability to competition were traceable Emphasis on the fact that CP ranges are modern. 
to operating and a of appliances rather Local tie-in by gas companies with national advertising. 
S service , 
than to rates or excellence of s Emphasis on safety factors of gas appliances through testing 
Ienorance of many of the convenience and operating ieatures neecedumes 
appliances was found to be widespread. Basic improve- : ; 
of modern app ld ] Emphasis on gas refrigerators in New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
J ments needed, using the CP gas range as an example, would be _ in 
o foll ; ” advertising to help prove the modernity of gas. 
as follows: ; a i: , 
 f Emphasis in gas water heating advertising on importance in 
, 1. — and cheaper automatic features, modern. home laundry. 
, 4 ance. = - ° ° ° 
, - — i os Promotion. The new general promotion planning committee 
Oo Sc we as e ° eo ¢€.¢ ° 
, 4. More efficient oven should integrate regular and special promotion activities with the 
0 5. Cooler oven surface temperature and cooler kitchen. national advertising program. 7 | 
0 6. Quicker oven preheat. Improving CP gas ranges. Revision of present requirements and 
p 7. Lower gas combustion. consideration of future revisions, especially cleanliness. 
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1. Warm air ducts in bedrooms. 

2. Gas fire in bedroom. 

3. Thirty-gal. insulated hot water tank. 

4.Kitchen-vent for extracting cooking 
odors. 

5. Gas circulator for hot water in summer. 

6. Back boiler to living room fire. 

7. Living room fuel cupboard. 


agony ae British kitchen equip- 
ment design has been dominated 
by two major essentials—the need to 
achieve maximum economy in opera- 
tion, and the need to improve on some- 


what crude prewar conceptions of form 


and finish. 

The fuel shortage dictated the first 
trend and the lack of domestic servants 
the second. There has been, too, an 
immense upswing in public taste, en- 
gineered largely by bodies such as the 
British Gas Council, the British Elec- 
trical Development Association, mag- 
azine publishers and others. 

It might be safe to claim that there 
never was any hesitation or lack of 
desire. prewar, to buy well-designed, 
attractive appliances. Financial con- 
siderations, however, controlled the 
market. Today, with a wide range of 
new appliances of attractive design. 
and of much improved efficiency on 
the market, the buyer is eager to make 
sood the loss of nearly eight years 
marketing —and sellers are equally 
eager to swing trade in the direction 
of some particular fuel—gas, electri- 
city, or solid fuel, as the case may be. 
All three interests have therefore done 
their utmost to reap a share of the 
harvest by planning the most attrac- 
tive, efficient and economic appliances. 

Another major effort has been that 
of selling the buyer a complete “pack- 
aged” unit. Realizing that the average 
buyer is in the market for a kitchen 
rather than a mere cooking appliance, 
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WHATS 


NEW 


In British Kitchens 


The English are trying to make up for lost time 


all domestic equipment industries have 
concentrated on preparing, manufac- 
turing, boosting and selling complete 
kitchens. In actual fact the component 
units in the electrical kitchen are fun- 
damentally similar to those in the gas 
or in the solid fuel kitchen, with the 
exception of the actual operational ap- 
pliances. 

Let’s look at such a typical plan 
and some of the appliances as ad- 
vanced by the British Gas Council. 


Grouped at Working Level 


The basic idea here, as in all the 
schemes, is to group the component 
units continuously at working level 
around the kitchen walls, with either 
a continuous working top of plastic or 
metal over the units, or T-shaped sec- 
tions fitted between to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dirt or waste between 
the working tops of the various com- 
ponents. In one such kitchen these in- 
clude a gas multipoint water heater 
giving instantaneous boiling water, a 
built-in gas refrigerator, a sink in stain- 
less metal with pot rack above and 
cupboards below, a gas wash boiler 
enclosed in a cupboard, a gas cooker. 
larder, broom cupboard, and storage 
units. All are gaily colored, with all 
piping totally enclosed, and the appli- 
ances are located at the most conven- 
ient points and storage and other fa- 
cilities arranged conveniently adjoin- 
ing. 

Considerable use has been made of 
coke, thus giving the gas industry 
equal interest in gas and solid fuel. In 
one attractive unit, designed by the 
Ministry of Works, the heating and 
hot water service is supplied prefab- 
ricated in three sections, which form 
one unit when erected. A .smokeless 
coke fire, with gas ignition, has a back 
boiler heating bath, basin, sink, towel 
rail, and drying cupboard, while a 
gas circulator fitted to the 30-gal. tank 
gives summer hot water. 

Warm air is circulated to the bed- 
rooms and adjoining rooms by means 
of ducts, regulated by controls over 
the coke fire, which heat most of the 
house. These warm air ducts are now 
a feature of all solid fuel, gas and 
electrical units in the newer houses. 


Heated Sink 


In some of the more expensive types 
the latest example of combined pur- 
pose, a heated sink, is incorporated. 
This sink is fitted with gas burners 
which permit the normal sink to be 
used as a boiler for the family wash. 
It has a close fitting lid and an ex- 
tractor to prevent steam escaping into 
the kitchen. Made of stainless steel. 
the sink is insulated to prevent burn- 
ing and has a double draining board 
of aluminum. A wringer fits into a 
wall recess behind the draining board 
and knobs of all the items are recessed 
to prevent accidents to clothes or chil- 
dren. 

This kitchen is so arranged that the 
bathroom unit backs with it, a plan 
which permits unified ducting of all 
piping in a central and easily access- 
ible duct. This feature is common 
among most of the modern kitchen and 
bathroom arrangements. Packaged kit- 
chens are being fitted into working 
class homes on government instruc- 
tions, and into private homes on pri- 
vate purchase, although here the prior- 
ity for new housing is limiting the 
extent to which older houses can be 
fitted. 

Apart from such unified grouped 
schemes, there has been a major 
change in the individual appliances. 
The same factors apply as in packaged 
units: attractive appearance, economy, 
efficiency, and safety, with appear- 
ance a big point. The old black gas 
cooker is dead in Britain. New fin- 
ishes, mottled and coloured enamels, 
chromium, plastics, and pressed steel 
have replaced the older iron castings 
in most appliances. Safety “drop- 
down” taps, or “press-in” taps, easy- 
to-read thermostats, automatic lighting 
of the cooker hotplate burners, insu- 
lation by baffles of the hot plates, 
drop-down splashboards which _be- 
come tables or working surfaces—all 
these are features of cookers which 
are all in bright, clean colours. 


Water heaters have been stream- 
lined, pipes hidden, and gas units have 
been redesigned to be clean, wall-panel 
shapes rather than highly decorated 
units. 
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at a side or foot louver and discharges 
it, warmed, into the room, from a con- 
trol panel above the radiant fire prop- 
er. Other fires use non-aerated gas 
burners, giving a completely silent 
flame, from radiants of a new. almost 
unbreakable type. This type is so con- 
trolled as to be capable of reduction 
to one-third full heat without loss of 
efficiency, and gives an economy of 
at least one-third. In gas-ignited open 
coke fires, control levers have been 
introduced which permit the regulation 
of the speed of burning. By this meth- 
od, time of burning can be varied from 


| below 1 Ib. an hour for 7 hours to 
ale 1%4 lb. an hour for 3 hours. 
“ Other developments are appearing. 
ed. “Neat” or non-aerated gas burners are 
he being introduced on gas cooker hot 
‘ plates, and faster grills are being de- 
S ° ° ° 
poe signed. Coke: boilers which can be 
wm switched over to gas during the sum- 
7 mer are coming while gas refrigerators 
eli that are easier and cleaner to main- 
co tain are also due before long. 
irc — Thes les will suffi d 
' — is a rese examples will suitice to dem- 
) a i .New Freedom Gas Kitchen, this kitchen represen ; : : : 
ard ——— at aan dete. White enamel, white glass tiles, and linoleum are onstrate that the gas appliance indus- 
sed cuneale eae parts around the sink can be removed for cleaning. Gas fires the try in Britain is definitely keeping 
| il aeons the range. and a wash boiler installed under the drain board. A drying cup- pace with the necessities of modern 
mu board is heated by a fireplace in adjoining room. life, and that design and performance 
the are the controlling factors in the pre- 
lan The policy of “building in” units of the packaged kitchens already noted, sent policy. More than ever the gas 
all he b _ MoS extended. Built-in or as a part of a cupboard arrange- industry is consolidating its share of 
»SS- kere ; heaters have been ment at waist level. Immense develop-_ the national fuel bill, in the domestic 
on — “d : ee . vith only con- ments in technical utilization have ac- field, by attractive equipment, bold 
10! evelopment, wl 4 ; aces a at 1 
ind " per pace visible. Refriger- companied these redesigning efforts. presentation, and imaginative but = 
Kit- a . saad general rule, are also being One modern gas fire combines radiant _ istic satisfaction of the ideals of the 
ator ? - ' So. 3 . 
ing built in, either as a unit in the line-up heat with convected heat, draws air in average housewife. 
9 
uc- 
or1- | 
or- 
the BRITISH FUEL NEEDS FOR VARIOUS GAS-COKE COMBINATIONS 
- House 1 House 2 House 3 House 4 House 5 
ed Cook; Gas cooker Gas cooker Gas cooker Gas cooker Gas cooker 
2 ooking 
jor 
Laund Gas wash boiler Gas wash boiler Gas wash boiler Gas wash boiler Gas wash boiler 
2€S. aundry 
zed fires Gas fires Gas fires Gas fires 
ny, Bedroom heating tines _ a th Coke fire’ Gas fire 
_ : -_ ce fire’ oke tire wit oke fire | 
wad Living-room heating Coke fire Coke fire oak Auden (Convector type) 
oas 
‘in- —_ 
] Water Heating” 
| Coke boil Coke boiler Back boiler Gas water heater | Gas water heater 
= (a) Winter aieemenes (from coke fire) 
ne* Coke boiler Gas bath heater Gas bath heater Gas water heater | Gas water heater 
_ > ae for baths or circulator or circulator 
Sy- Gas sink heater Gas sink heater Gas sink heater 
ing for kitchen for kitchen for kitchen 
su- 
res. Annual fuel used 
be- | (a) Coke 55 cwts. 45 cwts. 40 cwts. 20 cwts. None 
"™ , 
= (b) Gas? 170 therms 195-215 therms | 195-215 therms 335-355 therms 505-525 therms 
ic as —_ | 
ke th (In the North some 20 to 30% more fuel would be used) 
Net coal = apne — | 4 tons varying down to 3% tons. 
m- gas and coke used. 
ive 2Enough hot water for all purposes including four small baths ‘ ee a 
14 table gas heater would - =: tintin: Mew echelien eet -eeeule: te oon If a refrigera 
nel be used in yo — 7” kin as aes fe the fuel cannes is based. cluded add 50 therms 
ted stead of the coke fire. 
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All seven houses were 
equipped with gas kitchens, 
and two had gas all-year air 
conditioners. 


By O. D. HALL 
ORE than 20,000 visitors were 


shown the latest and best devel- 
opments in household appliances and 
equipment during the first 12 days of 
the 1947 Model Homes Show which 
opened in Tulsa, Okla., May 15 for a 
30-day exhibit. The homes are located 
in the 700 block, South Sandusky 
Ave. 

Due to the alertness of natural gas 
utilities, dealers and distributors of 
natural gas appliances and equipment, 
sas kitchens were installed in all of 
the seven show homes, and two houses 
had central gas-air combination heat- 
ing and cooling systems. A complete 


Mey 


Lineup of modern homes which attracted thousands to the event. All have either five or 
six rooms; the home in the foreground at right utilizes the so!ar-type windows and a gas 
all-year air conditioning unit for comfort winter and summer. 


liquefied petroleum gas kitchen also 
was installed in one of the garages. 
Kighty-five Tulsa firms participated 
in the show. 

The Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
which serves Tulsa and many other 
cities and towns in the state, partici- 
pated heavily in the show, although 
it does not sell gas appliances. 

Months before the show opened, 
M. H. North. director of advertising 
and sales promotion, and Frank M. 
Thomas, sales nromotion manager, 


worked with arc':itects and builders 


One of the several types of all-gas kitchens which were installed in the seven model 
homes at the Tulsa show. This one is designed to fit small homes. 
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of the seven model homes, impressing 
them with the importance and value 
of equipping their homes for the most 
advantageous utilization of natural 
gas. Appliance distributors and deal- 
ers also were encouraged to cooper- 
ate with the architects and builders in 
securing installations of their best 
equipment. 

The show was given an initial boost 
by issuance of an attractive booklet 
in colors carrying advertisements of 
most of the firms which were _par- 
ticipating, including inside-cover, full- 
page advertisements by the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co. and the Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Oklahoma, both statewide 
public service concerns. Oklahoma 
Natural also carried advertisements 
of the show in Tulsa newspapers and 
in other newspapers published in that 
area. . 

The show—and particularly the gas 
installations—was made the principal 
subject of broadcasts on the first two 
days of the show from homes which 
featured all-gas appliances. The 
“Woman's World” hour, a_ regular 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.-sponsored 
broadcast over Stations KVOO, Tulsa, 
and WKY, Oklahoma City, described 
the opening day parade, and continued 
with descriptions of installations in 
one of the all-gas kitchens. On the 
following day the broadcast was con- 
ducted from another of the all-gas 
homes in the show. The announcer 
also called attention to a “Morning 
Glory” model of the New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen, set up in a show window 
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HOME SHOW PLANNER 


a 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
went “all out” on the Model 
Home Show in an effort to assure 
installation of a heavy majority 
of gas-fired appliances in the 
seven homes. Results, which were 
gratifying, were achieved chiefly 
through the efforts of Frank M. 
Thomas, sales promotion man- 
ager (pictured above), and M. 
H. North, director of advertising 
and sales promotion. 


of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
headquarters in downtown Tulsa. The 
broadcasting was in charge of Julie 
‘Benell, producer and director of the 
radio department for Oklahoma Nat- 
ural. 

The kitchen planning department 
of the Oklahoma Natural also co- 
operated with the builders. Two of the 
model homes have their kitchens in 
the front of the house. 

The campaign to secure installation 
of modern gas appliances was not 
easy sailing, as some models were 
still hard to get. Dealers had heavy 
backlogs of orders, and some of them 
hesitated to tie up merchandise for 
30 days in the home show while cus- 
tomers were bombarding them for de- 
liveries. 

The fact that public utilities in 
Oklahoma are barred from selling 
appliances worked to the advantage 
of their representatives in securing the 
cooperation of dealers, as the latter 
felt that the utilities were not pre- 
judiced in favor of any _ particular 
manufacturers’ product. 

Practically every type of gas appli- 
ance and equipment adaptable to 
smaller homes is found in the houses. 
Gas water heaters are in the laundry 
room of every house. Equipment in- 
cludes two central gas-fired air-con- 
ditioning and heating units, floor fur- 
naces, gas ranges and refrigerators, 
and water heaters. In one back yard 
is installed a new type garbage dis- 
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natural or liquefied petroleum gas. 

Keith Roberts, head of a Tulsa ad- 
vertising agency, was the chief pro- 
moter of the show. He was chosen 
director by the Tulsa Home Builders 
Association and spent a year of in- 
tensive effort planning it. 

The show is unique in that the 
seven houses are located in a row 
on a single site, although each was 
constructed by a separate home build- 
er. They were built to sell from $10.- 
000 to $21.500, are 5 and 6-room, one 
story houses of the best construction, 
and represent almost as many iypes 
of modern architecture as there are 
homes. 


Los Angeles Show 


Row after row of glittering displays 
stretching from the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchens, located in one of the choicest 
spots near the entrance, through 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space greeted 
visitors at the 11-day Construction In- 
dustries Home and Building Exposi- 


posal unit which can utilize either 


tion of Southern California. The show 
opened June 12 in Los Angeles. 

Five model kitchens were set up un- 
der the direction of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Sonthern Counties gas com- 
panies, utilizing cabinets by Quality, 
St. Charles, Servel, Youngstown, and 
Berger. Servel’s all-year air condi- 
tioner was also featured, as were nu- 


merous individual gas appliance dis- 
plays. 
Two gigantic prizes were given 


away at the show; a complete, ultra- 
modern $15,000 house and a postwar 
“wonder kitchen,” equipped with Ser- 
vel refrigerator and Tappan gas range. 
The latter contest, a race to pick 
Southern California's “happiest cou- 
ples,” was tied in with the radio show, 
“Bride and Groom.” June 20, at which 
time the winners were announced. 


Other stars of the show were com- 
plete rooms of furniture, bathroom 
displays, electrical homes exhibits, 
television demonstrations, and dozens 
of appliance and building material 
booths. 


Revived Cooking Schools Fete 25th 
Year of Home Service at Chicago 


HE famed “Martha Holmes Cook- 

ing Schools,” cancelled during war 
years, were resumed this spring at 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago 
—and with a new twist. This being the 
25th anniversary of Home Service at 
Chicago, special entertainment fea- 
tures depicted woman’s lot, kitchen- 
wise, in the early days. 

Models paraded in authentic cos- 
tumes of 1922, and a typical kitchen 
of that day was set up on the stage. 
As shown in the photo, one of the 
participants in the show presented a 
sraphic view of the early-morning 
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tribulations of a housewife of that day 
in preparing breakfast without the 
modern conveniences of New Freedom 
Gas Kitchens. 

A dramatic demonstration of ihe 
transition from the old to the new 
was made in the sparkling kitchen in 
which Martha Holmes, assisted by 
Mary Swiston, prepared modern 
menus as part of the classroom instruc- 
tion. 

The shows, sponsored jointly with 
several of Chicago’s neighborhood 
newspapers. were held in three thea- 
ters. Publishers aided the cause by 
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Bewildered. shivering housewife of 1922 is shown preparing breakfast without the ad- 
vantages of a New Freedom Gas Kitchen, in this scene from the show at Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. Occasion was resumption of Martha Holmes Cooking schools. 


5) 


Other scenes from the silver anniversary show at Peoples. Above, Martha Holmes and 
Mary Swiston prepare a modern menu: at right, a model parades across the stage in a 
fashionable ensemble from 1922, the year Home Service at Chicago was born. 


printing special supplements carrying ated through extensive advertising. 
publicity and advertising, which Success of the schools was proved 
reached an estimated 330,000 readers. by the attendance figure: 23,000 house- 
Gas appliance retailers also cooper- wives were there. 


Installation of Carburetor Atop Oven Saves Space 


ERY often a substantial saving ted to automatically controlled burners. plants using japanning and _ paint 
in floor space can be achieved and, Roof-top installations such as this drying ovens and also in plants using 

at the same time, equipment can be one may be profitably employed in other gas-fired heating equipment. 

isolated from floor hazards such as 

plant trucks and cleaning equipment 

by locating auxiliary equipment atop 

primary units, as is shown by this 

250-ft. band oven roof installation of 

air-gas premixing equipment. An an- 

gle-iron structure supports the car- 

buretion system and units are mounted 

to give workers adequate room for 

performing maintenance operations. 


The carburetion system in this case 
is a Kemp “complete-pressure-premix”’ 
system—so that any one of the hun- 
dreds of burners may be manipulated 
without any effect whatsoever on any 
other burner—and such pressure Car- 
buretion systems involve considerable 
bulky equipment. Gas flows upward 
through a vertical main and can be 
sent directly to a pressure governor 
which discharges at atmospheric pres- 
sure into the carburetor; or it can be 
by-passed through a meter before en- 
tering the governor. Filtered air is 
drawn into the carburetor by means 
of a turbo compressor (large unit in 
foreground of Fig. 2.) The carburetor 
has a slide valve mechanism which 
automatically holds exact air-gas ratio 
irrespective of burner modulation, to- 
tal heat demand, or variations in air 
or gas pressure. Air and gas are thor- 
oughly mixed in the turbo compressor 
and discharged to an outside fire- : 
check by way of the main leading up a | oe 
through the, ceiling. From the fire- | | : 
check, the alr-gas mixture is distribu- Assembly of gas meter and carburetion system on top of oven. 
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B.C.'s New 
Water-Gas 
Machine 


By F. H. FULLERTON 


| agree of a Semet-Sol- 

vay type reverse flow water-gas 

machine was recently completely and 

put into opera- 

tion in Victoria, 

Schur’ B. C. The ad- 

dition has a 

maximum capacity of 1.5 MMcf every 

24 hours, and is completely auto- 
matic in operation. 

The unit was designed and fabri- 
cated by John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, in collaboration with their asso- 
ciates the Power Gas Corp., Stockton- 
on-Tees, England, and the Semet-Sol- 
vay Engineering Corp., New York. 

Coke or coal may be used in the 
generator and diesel or bunker C oil 
for carbureting purposes. 

A steam jacket generator is sus- 
pended over a Lymn-Rambush mech- 
anical grate for the continuous extrac- 
tion of clinker, propulsion being ap- 
plied by means of a Lockheed drive. 
Provision is made for a portion of 
the heavy oil to be sprayed on top 
of the generator fuel bed during the 
gas making cycle. 


Carburetor 


The carburetor is of the checker- 
less type and contains only an igni- 
tion arch. Top and bottom is cone 
shaped and the vessel is suspended 
above the main floor. 

The superheater is of the conven- 
tional type, containing checker bricks 
of Davison-Tooley design. A waste 
gas chimney surmounted by stack 
valve is provided for the superheater, 
which is arranged for later installa- 
tion of a waste heat boiler if desired. 

Coke is fed into the top of the gen- 
erator by means of a mechanical coke 
charger, thus providing uninterrupted 
operation during replenishing of the 
fuel bed. (See Fig./.) 

An overhead bunker receives coke 
from a cross conveyor which in turn 
is fed from a gravity bucket conveyor 
in the existing vertical retort house. 


AT TOP: 
Automatic coke charger and hopper. 


AT BOTTOM: 


Automatic operator and control panel. 
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B. C.'s MACHINE 


Reclaiming of coke from 


tween coke bunker and mechanical 
coke bunker for the extraction of 
fines. 


Fully automatic operation is pro- 
vided by an electrically driven con- 
troller of the single cam shaft type 
with double cams for each control 
valve. (See Fig. 2.) 

The hydraulic equipment is of 
Lockheed manufacture, operating on 
a system where one end of each power 
cylinder is maintained at constant 
pressure, the other end alternating 


stock 
pile is carried out by means of a 
portable shovel and skip hoist which 
elevates fuel to overhead coke bunk- 
er. A vibrating screen is interposed be- 


between pressure and drain to suit 
the operation of the control valves. A 
power cabinet containing a supply 
tank, electric motor driven pump, and 
reserve air loader accumulators is 
provided. 


Machinery House 


The machinery house contains elec- 
tric and steam driven air blowers, 
electric and steam driven oil pumps. 
duplicate steam driven boiler feed 
pumps, duplicate wash box pumps and 
three electric driven centrifugal wa- 
ter circulating pumps—one for _ re- 
serve use. 

Cooling of the gas is effected by 
a Lymn Washer Cooler placed after 


the wash box. Apparatus is provided 
for separation of tar and water emi!- 
sion leaving the washer cooler and 
wash box with subsequent filtration. 
The filtered water is pumped over a 
wood slat cooling tower and is ie. 
circulated to washer cooler. Hot 
water obtained at end of filter bed is 
recirculated direct to wash box. 

Auxiliary equipment, now being 
installed, consists of an electrosta!ic 
detarrer for removal of tar from gas 
stream, an electric driven Roots type 
station meter, and a static washer for 
naphthalene extraction. 

W. H. Dreaper is superintendent of 
the gas department of the B. C. Elec- 
tric at Victoria, B. C. 


Gas Heats Large Steel Fabricating Plant 


TRUCTURAL steel fabricating 
plants long have been difficult 


buildings to heat economically. They 
usually have high ceilings, uninsulated 
walls and large window areas ihat 
cause excessive heat losses. 

The pot-bellied stoves and salaman- 
ders so often used not only are as 
ineffective as outdoor bonfires, but 
are costly in man-hours as they give 
the workers an excuse to warm their 
hands at frequent intervals. 

But this heating problem has been 
solved in a fabricating plant just 
completed by Minweld Steel Co. in 
Pittsburgh. With a new system of space 
heating that operates on the principle 
of recirculation of warm air in the 
“working zone,” a comfortable work- 
ing temperature is maintained while, 
at the same time, roof heat losses are 
minimized. Company officials say the 
system is both efficient and economical. 

The “heart” of the heating system 
is a single 750,000-Btu gas-fired warm 
air heater developed by Dravo Corp. 
of Pittsburgh—the Direct-Fired Coun- 
terflo Heater. (See photo.) This unit 
draws in cool air from all directions 
at the floor level, passes it over a 
highly efficient stabilized stainless 
steel combustion chamber, and_ then 
discharges the warm air at high vel- 
ocity above the heads of the workers 
through four swivel nozzles. There is 
no appreciable floor draft, even a few 
feet away from the heater, because 
the air is drawn into the unit from 
all directions. 

The Minweld Steel Co.’s_ building 
was erected in only eight weeks and 
is typical of modern structural-steel 
fabricating plants. It has a 40-ft. high 
roof, is well illuminated by an abun- 
dance of windows, and the walls of 


protected metal siding enclose a floor 


area of about 6500 sq. ft. Two 19-ft. 
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A corner of the Minweld Steel Co. plant in Pittsburgh showing the Dravo Heater, which 

maintains a comfortable working temperature in the large building by recirculating warm 

air in the “working zone.” The heater draws in cool air from all directions at the floor level. 

passes it over a stainless steel combustion chamber, and then discharges the warm air at 
high velocity above the heads of the workers through four swivel nozzles. 


square truck doors at each end make 
the heating problem more difficult. 
Despite this type of construction, heat 
losses are kept at a minimum because 
of the “working zone” recirculation 
method of heat distribution. 
William Minnotte, one of the own- 
ers, estimates the new heater saved 20 
man-hours in a recent two-week period 
because the 35 employees did not have 
to stop work and try to get warm 
around old-fahioned coal stoves. In 
addition, he pointed out that there 
had been no trouble or expense of fir- 
ing coal stoves and removing ashes. 
Floor space being at a premium in 
the plant, the new heating unit has a 
secondary advantage in that it is com- 
paratively small. The high temperature 
heat transfer in the combustion cham- 


ber permits a unit of relatively small 
size for its output. An expensive duct 
system also is unnecessary because the 
discharge of the warm air at high vel- 
ocity gives a heating radius of 150 ft. 
The heater is controlled thermo- 
statically. At Minweld, the thermostat 
is mounted about 40 ft. from the heater 
and is set at between 60 and 65° F. 
The heater shuts off automatically 
when this temperature is reached. 
Minweld is not working a night shift 
at present, so the heater is shut off 
completely at the end of the day and 
started again at 6 a.m. by the watch- 
man, who has only to turn one switch 
to get it operating. The quick-heating 
feature of the combustion method es- 
tablishes a comfortable working tem- 
perature in the building quickly. 
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Challenge 


Threat and promise seen 
in future at Production- 
Chemical Conference 


OME 600 gas engineers and chem- 
ists last month stood on the thresh- 
old of the greatest era of expansion 
in the history of the gas 
AGA industry and tried. 
through the medium of the AGA’s 
Joint Production and Chemical Con- 
ference. to get a glimpse of what it 
would be like. 

Exploration of the future was in- 
tense and thorough, and embraced 
every conceivable phase of produc- 
tion practices. Even that ubiquitous 
question mark, atomic energy. was 
scrutinized. 

The keynote of the entire meeting. 
as presented by S. Green, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Production Committee 
chairman, was the challenge which 
the tremendous demand for gas is pre- 
senting technical men, who must im- 
prove and expand if they are to meet 
this challenge and turn it to opportu- 
nity. Managing Director H. Carl Wolf. 
who followed Green on the program. 
dwelt further upon the challenge and 
opportunity theme, mentioning the 
dual role as played by nuclear fission. 

C. E. Paige, president, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., analyzed “Send- 
out Growth” in a similar light, term- 
ing it both a threat and a promise. II- 
lustrative was his company's expansion 
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PRODUCTION-CHEMICAL COM.- 
MITTEE MEET—From left. L. S. 
Schmidt, Bureau of Mines: F. E. 
Ceccarelli, Consolidated Edison: 
W. C. Wardner, Connecticut Gas 
Co., luncheon chairman; H. K. 
Merker, Brooklyn Union, alter- 
nate chairman; C. C. Russell, Kop- 
pers, Production Committee vice 
chairman. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION— 
Elected president and vice presi- 
dent at the May convention: at 
left, L. B. Schiesz, Indiana Gas & 
Water Co.; Dean T. Burns, Citizens 
Gas & Coke. 


GAS APPLIANCE SHORT 
COURSE—C. H. Dean, Heating 
Research Corp., Muncie, Ind.; Dr. 
F. T. Gardner, Tulsa University, 
director of course. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS MET- 
ERS—from left, W. H. Keefe, Flor- 
ida Power & Light: Grace Mulcare, 
Mulcare Engineering. New York: 
P. R. Greenaway, Florida Power 
& Light, shown at April meet. 


COMMERCIAL GAS SCHOOL— 
students at AGA school mull over 
65 questions on final tests. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


program, which in the space of two 
years was revised from a $5 million 
budget to one of $24 million. One 
threat involved in such expansion was 
the cost of the added service, and 
that the company is proposing to solve 
with an increased rate schedule. 

Future possibilities in methods of 
manufacturing gas were presented by 
Dr. A. R. Powell, Koppers Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh. He foresaw, among other 
things: 

Bituminous coal and heavy fuel oil 
will be the principal raw materials for 
gas making in the Northeast. Some 
LP-gas will be used for extreme peaks. 

Carburetted water gas will remain 
the major method of gas making for 
some time to come. 

Processes developed in Germany 
and other foreign countries for gasi- 
fication of coal are not now suitable 
for making: city gas, although future 
experiments might modify this view. 

Indicative of the trends in industry 
thinking was the popularity of iwo of 
the four luncheon round-table con- 
ferences. “High Btu Gas,” presided 
over by J. G. McKinnon, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., outdrew all 
other conferences. while “Chemistry 
in the Gas Industry.” with B. Miller. 
Ozone Park, N. Y., presiding, provoked 
much discussion. The latter meeting 
was devoted in a large part to atomic 
power. 

W. R. Fraser, Michigan Consolli- 
dated, Chemical Committee head, al- 
ternated with Green as convention 
president. The meet took place June 
2-4 at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 


Gas Schools 


250 men instructed in 
commercial and industrial 
subjects at AGA classes 


total of 250 gas men, representing 

half the states of the union as 
well as several foreign countries, gath- 
ered in Columbus, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., early in May for Indus- 
trial and Commercial gas schools spon- 
sored by the AGA. Intensive week- 
long instruction greeted the men who 
came to learn more about the utiliza- 
tion and sales of gas in their respec- 
tive fields. 

Twenty-six subjects were presented 
in the lectures at the Industrial Gas 
School, held in Columbus, May 5-9, 
in a curriculum devised by John C. 
Dorsey, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 


and his committee. Most of the lec- 
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tures fell into three seminars—on com- 
bustion, principles of furnace design, 
and new developments and specialized 
equipment. These covered activities 
for the first four days, with sales 
lectures and a “final” comprising 
Friday's work. 

Faculty for the course included 25 
of the foremost industrial gas men in 
the country. Chairmen included Karl 
Emmerling, AGA Managing Commit- 
tee chairman; C. H. Lekberg, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co.; F.. T. 
Rainey, Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; 5S. T. 
Olinger, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; 
and C. C. Eeles, Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 


One hundred attended the commer- 


J 


cial school, held one week late: 
Thirty-six subjects were treated in t): 
lectures, including markets, vario 
types of cooking equipment, fo: 
service terminology, kitchen planniny, 
modernization, competitive fuels, ecvs- 
tomer contacts, installation, and se'l- 
ing. A committee headed by R. 

Wright, Negea Service Corp., Cam. 
bridge, Mass., planned the course, pre- 
sented by a faculty of 30. Chairmen- 
for-the-day included Emmerling, I. 
A. Sutton, Public Service Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Newark, N. J.; W. S. Ander- 
son, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; 
Leon Ourusoff, Washington Gas Light 


Co., and R. E. Wright. Negea. 
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Production conference during filming of “Winning Seals of Approval” shows executives 
checking script. Clifford Hall, AGA assistant promotion director, is in the center: Carl 
Geltz, Cleveland laboratories, technical advisor, kneels at left. 


Movie on Testing Ranges Completed 


How gas ranges must perform in 
“Winning Seals of Approval” is the 
subject of a 16 mm sound-color film 
completed in May by the AGA for 
distribution to schools, utilities, and 
manufacturers. The film, which used 
a cast of 16 in 75 scenes, dramatizes 
the story of the rigid performance 
tests which the modern range must 
undergo at the association laborator- 
ies, carrying through many of the 600 
tests utilized from the time the range 
is inspected on the production line 
until it is completely fabricated and 
given the approval stamp. 

Ten CP ranges and two complete 
New Freedom Gas Kitchens play 
starring roles in the show. Demonstra- 
tions of the cooking abilities of gas 
ranges are also featured. 

One hundred prints are scheduled 
for high school and college home eco- 
nomics class boeking, with an audi- 


ence in the next school year of one 
million as a goal. Fifty prints will be 
held for use by member companies 
who contributed to the research and 
promotional fund; other member com- 
panies and range makers may buy 
other prints at $115 each. 

The Promotion Bureau supervised 
making the movie. Mary Swiston, Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, 
gave technical advice and supervised 
cooking shown in it. 


AGA Notes 


More Awards. One new award and 
modification of one of the five exist- 
ing AGA awards was announced fol- 
lowing a meeting of the Executive 
Board April 28. The action resulted 
from acceptance of recommendations 
made by a committee headed by W. 


C. Beckjord. 
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The AGA Gas Heating Progress 
‘ward, sponsored by Coroaire Heater 
Corp., is the new contest (as announced 
last month in GAS together with ihe 
revision of the McCall Home Service 
\ward). The Munroe Award, highest 
jionor in the industry, has been re- 
»amed American Gas Association Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. Applica- 
tions for this prize, donated by Past 
President C. A. Munroe, must be re- 
ceived by Aug. lL. 

The other awards are the one for 
meritorious service, presented for a life- 
saving act; the Beal medal, for tech- 
nical recognition, and the McCarter 
medals, also for life saving, specifying 
application of prone pressure method 
of resuscitation. 


Industrywide Advertising Campaign. 
After Labor Day, an intensive gas 
range advertising and promotion cam- 
paign will be launched. Based on what 
the association learned as the result 
of the Elmo Roper public opinion 
poll, the drive will aim for a doubling 
of 1946’s last-quarter national maga- 
zine ad budget. In three months, it 
is hoped, 98 million gas messages will 
appear. Manufacturers, dealers. and 
gas companies will receive portfolios 
suggesting methods of capitalizing 
locally on the national ads. Mats will 
be available in one color as well as in 
less-than-page size, so that local iie-ins 
may be made. 


Range and Heating Requirements. A 
revised procedure for wall and floor 
temperature tests adopted by the gas 
range requirements subcommittee has 
been approved by the approval re- 
quirements committee, and will be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

Gas range requirements were over- 
hauled in a subcommittee assignment 
which has not as yet won committee 
approval. Current requirements were 
evaluated as to safety, construction, 
performance, and serviceability, and 
some were modified while others were 


deleted. 


Advanced Training for Lab Em- 
ployees. Employees of the AGA Labor- 
atories now have an opportunity to 
obtain advanced training in science and 
engineering and to fulfill the formal 
requirements for a master’s or doc- 
tors degree in these subjects, while 
continuing their regular research ac- 
tivities on a full-time basis. A cooper- 
ative plan for graduate study between 
the Testing Laboratories and Case 
School of Applied Science has been 
approved by the two institutions. 
Under the plan employees may ob- 
tain advanced degrees from Case 
School by completing lecture and 
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laboratory courses given by it (now 
available at evening classes) and un- 
dertaking research at the Laboratories 
which will provide thesis credit. Ap- 
proval of individual projects must be 
obtained from the head of the proper 
Case department, the Dean, and the 
chief research engineer of the Lab- 
oratories. 


Two New Reports on Controls. The 
Technical Advisory Group for Burn- 
ers, Controls and Accessories Re- 
search of the Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research has approved for pub- 
lication a report by the Laboratories 
on effects of ambient pressures in 
combustion chambers and has as- 
signed to the Laboratories, for editing 
and publishing, a report on gum, dust 
and rust filtering prepared by the 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., organization. 


Reservations for 1948 Convention. 
Ek. C. Brennan, Housing Secretary, 
American Gas Association, 511 Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio, is 
the person to whom applications for 
hotel reservations for the annual con- 


vention, Oct. 6-8, should be addressed. 
1948 Natural Gas Meeting. The 


Natural Gas Department has selected 
Houston, Texas, on May 4 and 5, for 
the place and time of its Annual Spring 
Meeting in 1948. Headquarters will 
be at the Rice Hotel. 


Appliances 


Importance of installation 
and servicing stressed 
at Short Course 


as dependence of the nat- 
ural gas industry upon _ proper 
installation and servicing of home 
SGA appliances and industrial 
s equipment formed the 
central pattern for most of the papers, 
demonstrations and discussions dur- 
ing the three-day program of the sec- 
ond annual Gas Appliance Short 
Course at the University of Tulsa. 
Tulsa. Okla., May 26-28. 

More than 250 registrants, mostly 
employees of natural gas_ utilities 
operating in 14 states, together with 
representatives of appliance manufac- 
turing, distributing and retailing es- 
tablishments, were on hand at all 
sessions. 

The course was directed by Dr. F. 
T. Gardner, professor of chemistry in 
the college of petroleum sciences and 
engineering, University of Tulsa. The 
course was also sponsored by the 
Southern Gas Association. 

The importance of maintaining pro- 
per customer relations was strongly 


emphasized in a talk by D. W. Reeves. 


general sales manager, Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tulsa. He presented a 
skit, written by Mildred Clark, Home 
Service supervisor of the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, to illustrate 
the points of his paper. 

A cutaway model of an automatic 
gas range was placed on ihe floor by 
Walter Zwiger, Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
Rockford, [1., to impress on regis- 
trants the relative simplicity of this 
modern development in appliances. 

The importance of gas-air condi- 
tioning in leveling the gas load, par- 
ticularly in the residential and com- 
mercial fields, and increasing sales of 
gas, was cited by Dr. William R. Hains- 
worth, vice president, Servel, Inc.. 
Evansville, Ind. 

“Due to the vastly increased use of 
gas as a domestic fuel, the number 
of cases of asphyxiation and suffoca- 
tion is increasing,” Carl Dean declared 
in discussing the principles of proper 
venting. Dean, introduced as _ the 
“father” of the short course, said, 
however, that this probably is not an 
increase in percentage. 

“The employees of the gas compan- 
ies are the ones to sell our product 
and particularly our service to the 
customer and to keep him satisfied. 
We should get completely away from 
the idea that we are giving free serv- 
ice. The customer has already paid 
for and is entitled to servicing of his 
appliances,” declared H. N. Oldham. 
Southern Union Gas Co. 

Many other papers were presented 
at the general sessions, and more tech- 
nical subjects were presented each 
afternoon in various class rooms of the 
university, under instruction by ex- 
perienced technical and operating per- 
sonnel furnished by the gas utilities 
and equipment manufacturing and 
distributing companies. The same sub- 
jects were repeated each afternoon so 
that registrants could attend each of 
the classes. 


Technology 


Field trips to cycling 
and dehydration plants 
mark Texas course 


ANDWICHING in trips to dehy- 

dration and recycling plants be- 
tween instructive lectures by leaders 
in the technical phases of gas produc- 
tion and ‘usage, 200 gas and oil men 
from 11 states convened at Kingsville, 
Texas, May 27-30, for the second an- 
nual Gas Technology Short Course. 
Sponsored by the Southern Gas As- 
sociation, the course was held under 
the direction of Dr. F. H. Dotterweich, 
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engineering department head at Texas 
A & I College. 

Two caravans of automobiles made 
the trip to the citrus-growing Rio 
Grande Valley. One group visited the 
La Gloria Corp. cycling plant; the 
other the vast King Ranch at Ray- 
mondville, where registrants saw cer- 
eal grass dehydration plant of Ever- 
ereen Farms. 

After re-grouping, the members vis- 
ited two plants near McAllen. At Val- 
ley Vitamins Inc., they saw alfalfa 
being dehydrated and processed to 
supply carotene, chlorophyl, and xan- 
throphyl. At Universal Colloids, they 
viewed grapefruit peel being dehy- 
drated in the production of pectinates 
for medicinal purposes. 

More dehydration was demonstrated 
at the Texsun Citrus Exchange in 
Weslaco. 

In general assemblies the men heard 
talks by J. A. Crichton of DeGolyer 
and MacNaughton, Dallas; Dr. Drew 
Mayfield, Celanese Corp., Bishop. 
Tex.; Captain E. S. Pettyjohn, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago; and R. M. Hutchison, re- 
search director, Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., Houston. 

Chemicals being made at the Bishop 
plant of Celanese were discussed by 
Dr. Mayfield, who said that his cor- 
poration was the largest consumer in 
the country of acetic anhydride and 
acetic acid. 

Captain Pettyjohn described _ re- 
search accomplished and in prospect 
at the Institute of Gas Technology. 

A warning that American agricul- 
ture must cut out waste and seek more 
sources of income was voiced by 
Hutchison, who suggested more wide- 
spread conversion of lowly-rated raw 
materials into other products. 

Specialized programs included ses- 
sions on utilization, production and 
transmission. A well-logeing demon- 
stration and a prediction of sub-sur- 
face gas flow by use of an electrolytic 
model table were other features. 


Keeping Pace 
New developments in gas 
equipment explained 
at Measurement Course 


HE measurement and regulation 

of natural gas has become an exact 
science, speakers told the 800 regis- 
trants at the 1947 Southwestern Gas 
Measurement Short Course, held Mav 
6-8 on the North Campus of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at Norman. 
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In 24 exhibits and 44 afternoon 
classes, it was demonstrated that gas 
appliance and equipment manufac- 
turers have kept pace with the rapid 
growth of the gas industry. 


Speakers before the -general ses- 
sions included: R. M. Scofield, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, chair- 
man of the General Committee; Dr. 
G. L. Cross, president, University of 
Oklahoma; W. H. Carson, Dean of 
the College of Engineering of the 
university; Ben F. Worley, United 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas, 1947 
chairman of the Committee on Prac- 
tical Methods; E. F. Dawson, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; Robert R. Sut- 
tle, Southern Gas Association; Ken- 
neth R. D. Wolfe, Fisher Governor 
Co.; A. F. Benson, American Meter 
Co., Inc.; W. F. Lowe, Natural Gas- 
oline Association of America; E. R. 
Gilmore, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Div., Rockwell Manufacturing Co.: 
and D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas. 

Mr. Hulcy declared that the natural 
gas industry has in recent years ex- 
perienced the greatest growth and de- 
mand for its products and service in 
the history of this country. He de- 
clared that these demands pose great 
financing and construction problems. 
He predicted that shortages of gas 
experienced in some arcas last winter 
may be repeated in the coming winter 
due to labor and material shortages. 


E. C. McAninch, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., Ardmore, who headed the 
program committee for the 1947 short 
course, was elected chairman of the 
general committee for 1948 to suc- 


ceed R. M. Scofield. 


Others elected to chairmanships on the 
general committee are: Dean Carson, Lo- 
cal Arrangements: C. E. Terrell, Southern 
Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala., Pro- 
sram; Miss Kate A. Niblack, Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, Oklahoma City, Reg- 
istration and Publicity; James L. Griffin, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb.., 
chairman, and George E. Greiner, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville. Okla., vice- 
chairman, Practical Methods committee; 
Worley, Publications, and T. S. Whitis, 
Amarillo (Texas) Oil Co., Exhibits. 


Winners of the prizes for writing 
the best papers on “What I Learned 
at the 1946 Gas Measurement Short 
Course” and the awards were: Roy 
A. Eaton, Continental Oil Co.. Basile. 
Miss., first prize, $15; R. M. Van- 
Horn. Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas. 
second prize. $10: Homer Miesse, 
The Central West Utility Co., Bonner 
Springs, Kan.; Chas. G. Hurst, Arkan- 
sas Louisiana Gas Co., Little Rock. 
Ark.; C. O. Walling, Jr.. Gulf Oil 
Corp., Crane, Texas; J. M. Brown. 
Lone Star Gas Co., Abilene, Texas. 
and Mrs. R. E. VanCleave, Cotton 
Valley. La., $5 each. 


CALENDAR 


July 


Michigan Gas Association—Grand 
Hetel, Mackinac Island, Mich., July 
7-8. 


August 


Appalachian Gas Measurement 
Short Course—West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, Aug. 25-27. 


September 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Fall Meeting—Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Sept. 1-4. 


Mid-West Gas Association An- 
nual Gas School and Conference— 
Ames, Iowa, Sept. 8-10. 


New Jersey Gas Association — 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, N. J., 
Sept. 23. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
1947 Convention—Coronado, Calif., 


Sept. 23-25. 


October 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention—Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 


6-8. 


National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position—Chicago, Oct. 6-10. 


National Metal Congress and Ex- 
position— Amphitheater, Chicago, 
Oct. 20-24 


November 


National Hotel Exposition — 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 10-14. 


December 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Annual Meeting — Dec. 
1-5. 


February, 1948 


8th International Heating & Vent- 
ing Exposition—Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, N. Y., Feb. 2-6. 


March 


New England Gas Association— 
March 18-19. 


Southern Gas Association—March 
24-25 


Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference—Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 29-31. 


OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Indiana Convention 


Dr. M. O. Ross, president of Butler 


University, Grove Patterson, editor 
of the Toledo “Blade,” and AGA Pres- 
ident R. H. Hargrove led the parade 
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o! speakers at the 37th annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Gas Associa- 
tion, held May 15 and 16 at French 
Lick Springs. Three hundred dele- 
cates attended. 

Dr. Ross and Hargrove dwelt upon 
the importance of production and ex- 
pansion by way of keynoting ihe con- 
vention theme, “The Blue Flame Is on 
the March.” Ross stressed the need of 
maintaining a high level of production 
and employment in order io make free 
enterprise secure. Hargrove foresaw 
eyeat expansion ahead in the industry 
itself. 

Patterson spoke on Russia’s foreign 
policy, as seen from personal on-the- 
spot observation. 

New officers were elected, as pre- 
sented elsewhere. 


New API Awards 


A series of awards designed to 
honor outstanding oil men for their 
contributions to the arts and sciences 
of petroleum production and use has 
been announced by the American Pet- 
roleum Institute. 

Certificates of Merit will be award- 
ed annually to those who have ren- 
dered extraordinary services as an 
officer or member of a division, com- 
mittee or other organized unit of ihe 
Institute. Eight certificates may be 
presented each year: one each in ihe 
divisions of refining. transportation 
and marketing, two in the non-divi- 
sional committees and three for ihe 
division of production. These are in 
proportion to the numbers of persons 
serving in the various categories. 

Presentations will be made at the 
annual meeting of the Institute. 

The Certificates of Merit will be 
awarded in addition to the Institute’s 
Gold Medal for Distinguished Achieve- 
ment presented annually for outstand- 
ing contributions directly or indi- 
rectly to the petroleum industry. 


Economy in Diesels 


At a meeting of the American Public 
Power Association in Cleveland, Ohio. 
on May 22 Gordon Lefebvre, presi- 
dent and general manager of The 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, announced solution of an 
engineering problem that has been re- 
tarding the use of the gas-diesel engine 
in municipal power plants and other 
installations. The problem was that 
of obtaining fuel economy at light 
load as well as full load. 

“Until recently,” Lefebvre told ihe 
croup, “the gas-diesel was very eco- 
nomical while running at full load, 
hut it lost some of its efficiency at 
lighter loads and at extremely light 
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loads became even less economical at 
times than the ordinary spark-ignited 
natural gas-burning engine.” 

Lefebvre predicted that solution of 
this problem would broaden the scope 
of gas-diesel use in many industries, 
particularly municipal power, sewage. 
and gas pipe lines. 


Pennsylvania Meet 


A three-day program which fea- 
tured addresses by Louis Ruthenburg, 
Servel president, and authorities in 
the fields of production, distribution. 
accounting, customer and employee 
relations, and sales promotion reward- 
ed members of the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association who attended the 39th an- 
nual meeting, held May 20-22 at 


Wernersville. 


New officers elected, headed by 
James M. Huebner, vice president, 
Pennsylvania Light and Power Co.. 
Lancaster, are listed elsewhere. 


CNGA Frolic 


Members and their guests gathered 
for the annual California Natural 
Gasoline Association’s June Frolic 
June 7 at Rio Hondo Golf Club. 
Downey. Over 800 participated in the 
day’s festivities. 

The program began with a tele- 
sraphic “blind bogey” golf tourna- 
ment with the NGAA in Tulsa which 
CNGA won. 

At the monthly executive committee 
meeting, Frank J. Colton, superin- 
tendent of gas operation, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., was announced 
as the president for the year 1947- 
1948. Colton has been active in the 
affairs of the California Natural Gas- 
oline Association since 1935, serving 
on such committees as the Fall Meet- 
ing, Technical, Program and Advisory. 
of which he was chairman for the past 
year. W. A. Kirk, Southern California 


Oil Co., was elected vice president. 


New Officers of Three Associations 


GAMA 


HE list of new officers elected at 

GAMA’s annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. April 14-16, to lead the associ- 
ation during 1947-48 is headed by 
John A. Robertshaw, president; Frank 
J. Hoenigmann, first vice president; 
Frank J. Nugent, second vice presi- 
dent, and John Van Norden, treas- 
urer, as announced in the May issue 
of GAS. H. Leigh Whitelaw retains 
his post as secretary, and the follow- 
ing industry leaders were selected to 
head special projects and divisions: 


Controls and Related Accessories Divi- 
sion—-John A. Wolff, Milwaukee Gas Spe- 
cialty Co. 

Direct Heating Equipment Division — 
George H. McFadden, The Ohio Foundry 


& Manufacturing Co. 

Domestic Gas Range _ Division—A. B. 
Ritzenthaler, The Tappan Stove Co. 

Gas House Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Equipment Division——C. B. Phillips, 
Surface Combustion Corp. 

Gas Refrigerator Division—Louis Ruth- 
enburg, Servel, Inc. 

Gas Valve Division—R. L. O’Brien, De- 
troit Brass and Malleable Works. 

Gas Water Heater Division—Frank J. 
Nugent. Rheem Manufacturing Co. 

Hotel, Restaurant and Commercial Gas 
Equipment Division—W. H. Rudolph, Sa- 


vory Equipment, Inc. 


Industrial Gas Equipment Division — 
Herman Gehnrich, Jr.. Gehnrich and Gehn- 
rich, Ine. 

“CP” Manufacturers Group—FE. Carl 
Sorby, Geo. D. Roper Corp. 


Gas Boiler Group—L. H. Hobson. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


Gas Conversion Burner Group—E. A. 
Weaver, Surface Combustion Corp. 


Gas Furnace Group—Gene Brown, Mor- 
rison Steel Products Co. 


Penn. Gas Assn. 


New officers of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association, elected at the annual 
convention May 20-22: 


President — James M. Huebner, vice 
president, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
Lancaster. 

Ist vice president — B. V. Pfeiffer, mgr.., 
Gas Operations, The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadelphia. 

2nd vice president — L. B. Richards, 
president, The Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
burg. 

3rd vice president — Andrew J. Leib, 
Mer., Gas Dept., Luzerne County Gas & 
Electric Corp., Kingston. 

Secretary — Wm. Naile, president, Le- 
banon Valley Gas Co., Lebanon. 

Treasurer — James A. Schultz. asst. 
treas., Consumers Gas Co.., Reading. 


Indiana Gas Assn. 


New officers of the Indiana Gas As- 
sociation, elected at the annual con- 
vention May 15-16: 


President — Dean T. Burns, assistant 
general manager, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility. 

Vice president — L. B. Schiesz, presi- 
dent. Indiana Gas & Water Co.. Ine. 

Secretary-treasurer — C. W.. Goris, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 

Directors —- R. S. Brunner, Terre Haute 
Gas Co.: C. M. Cullison, Central Indiana 
Gas Co.: F. W. Dopke. Indiana Gas 
Water Co., Inc.; and E. E. Linburg, Rich- 


mond Gas Corp. 
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Inch Hearing 


FPC to consider Texas 
Eastern plea July 7: 
New Allocations Made 


EARINGS on the application of 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity, authorizing operation 
of the Big and Little Big Inch lines 
for gas transmission and construction 
and operation of additional facilities, 
will get under way July 7, the FPC 
has announced. The company, which 
is to acquire the lines from the gov- 
ernment next Nov. 25, is operating 
them at present under an interim lease 
from the War Assets Administration 
and a temporary certificate from the 
FPC. 

Meanwhile, last month other devel- 
opments were under way affecting al- 
location of gas and construction of 
additional facilities to boost future 
volumes. 

New allocations, representing a sub- 
stantial revision of past orders, were 
made by the FPC upon recommenda- 
tion of the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, and were arrived at following 
a conference called by the commission 
June 4. The principal question mark 
was equitable division between cus- 
tomers of Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., serving the Midwest, and 
Appalachian suppliers. In effect, the 
new distribution setup boosted Col- 
umbia Gas System from 51.7 MMcf 
per day to 52.8, Consolidated Natural 
from 36.3 MMcf to 44, and Carnegie 
Natural from 1.5 MMcf to 2.2, and 
decreased sendout to United Natural 
and Equitable from 14.5 MMef to 10 
and 16 MMcf to 11, respectively. 

Stated otherwise, the order gives 
Panhandle Eastern 20 MMcf and 
United Natural 10 MMcf; and. of the 
remainder, Columbia 48%; Consol- 
idated, 40%; Equitable, 10%; and 
Carnegie, 2%. 

FPC followed closely the recom- 
mendations of the committee. The 
Panhandle area will receive approxi- 
mately 16% of the total of 140 MMcf 
now going into the lines. 

New York State Natural Gas Corp. 
was authorized in a separate action to 
construct facilities to enable it to re- 
ceive gas from the Big Inch at such 
time as delivery capacity of the Inches 
is increased, about Nov. 1. As ap- 
proved by a temporary certificate, the 
companys proposed 6000-hp. com- 
pressor and 1.1 miles of 20-in. con- 
necting lines, costing about $1.3 mil- 
lion, will permit taking of 75 MMcf. 
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The FPC also okayed construction 
by Texas Eastern of four compressor 
stations, one more than previously 
sanctioned. The overall capacity of 
the four will be 28,000 hp. and their 
cost is estimated at $3.5 million. They 
are designed to boost the lines’ capa- 
city to 265 MMcf per day by Nov. 1. 


Two will be of the blower type. 


$1 Billion 


In a roundup of utilities’ expansion 
plans based on industry survevs, the 
AGA has come up with the following 
facts and figures: 

Utilities are prepared to spend $1 
billion for production, transmission, 
and distribution extension. Realization 
of this goal is being seriously ham- 
pered by material shortages. 

Gas for househeating is wanted by 
41% of the people. 


Some of the programs of expansion: 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. has installed 
two new water gas sets, and has three 
more and a propane-air plant under con- 
struction. Two new waterless holders are 
also ready. 

Boston Consolidated is building two car- 
buretted water gas sets and will install a 
third. It plans an LP-gas plant with 28 
storage tanks for standby. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co., Baltimore, plans this year to 
match last year’s 8 MMcf per day increase 
in manufacturing plant facilities. It is 
building a 5 MMcf holder, and will install 
an additional holder, two water gas sets, 
and other production facilities at a cost of 
$5.4 million. 

Ohio Fuel Gas Co. plans on a $5 mil- 
lion outlay on its distribution system this 
year, and will spend $10 million on trans- 
mission and storage. Two propane-air plants 


are under way. 
Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Co. will 


spend $3.25 million this year. 
Many others were listed in the re- 
port, which stressed the fact that there 


is no shortage of gas. 


Water Gas Machines 


The continuing high demand for 
new gas production equipment is evi- 
dent in the construction now being 
carried out for its customers by the 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Division of 
Semet-Solvay Co. 

Within the next few months 15 ad- 
ditional Semet-Solvay water gas ma- 
chines with backrun and three-way 
valves, and with a total rated capacity 
in excess of 66 MMcf of gas per day, 
are expected to be placed in operation 
in the following cities: Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Derby, Conn.; 


Holyoke, Mass.; Miami Beach, Fla.; 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Taunton, 
Mass.; Toronto, Can.; Westfield, Mass, 

All of the above installations are 
Semet-Solvay reverse flow machinvs, 
except’ one which is an ignition arch 
machine. Several have water cooled 
generators, one having the Type LR 
mechanical grate. 


Gas For St. Paul Area 


Northern Natural Gas Co. has been 
authorized by the FPC to construct 
facilities and sell natural gas to North. 
ern States Power Co. for resale in St. 
Paul, South St. Paul, West St. Paul 
and Rosetown, Minn. St. Paul and 
environs are presently served with a 
mixture of natural and manufactured 
gas, purchased by Northern States 
from Koppers Co., Inc. 

Although Northern Natural was 
previously authorized to increase its 
system capacity to 407 MMcf a day, 
the company expects to complete only 
390 MMcef daily for the winter of 1947- 
A8, which will do litthe more than 
serve present customers. FPC permis- 
sion was granted upon the express 
condition that facilities authorized to 
serve the St. Paul area shall not go 
into operation until previously auth- 
orized facilities to increase Northern 
Natural’s capacity have been com- 
pleted. 


Certificate Granted 
The FPC has 


authorized Cities 


Service Gas Co. to construct and oper- f 
ate facilities intended to meet increased ff 
demands throughout the company’s 


system, primarily in the Kansas City 
area. Representing the initial phase 
of a four-year construction program 
ultimately to increase the system’s 
peak day sales capacity by 360 MMcf, 
the facilities authorized will increase 
the capacity on peak days by 237 
MMcf. They will be constructed and 
in operation prior to the 1948-49 win- 
ter, the company estimates. This sec- 
tion of the expansion program will 
cost about $24 million. 

Additional supplies needed to serve 
the new facilities will be drawn from 
gas underlying 300,000 acres of re- 


serves in the Kansas-Hugoton field. 


Coke Oven Gas Replaced 


Following a hearing before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Utah, Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake City, 
was ordered to extend its present gas 
system to the towns of Provo, Spring- 
ville and Spanish Fork at the earliest 
possible moment, and to substitute 
natural gas for the coke oven gas pre- 
viously served. The coke oven gas had 
been supplied by Columbia Steel Co. 
since 1931, but with the recent growth 
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o: these three towns, due io operations 
o! the Geneva Steel Co., Columbia 
S'eel is now unable to furnish ade- 
quate supplies. 

Service of natural gas will require 
ai extension of approximately 38 miles 
of 10%4-in. pipe. Date of service will 
depend upon delivery of pipe, which 
af present is undetermined. 


Construction Plans 


Binghamton Gas Works has 
launched two projects to improve 
service in the area it serves. The firm 
will spend $737,000 this year to build 
new lines, replace old ones and add 
equipment to the subsidiary’s system 
in the Triple Cities of Binghamton, 
Endicott and Johnson City, N. Y. 

Included in the program will be the 
construction of a $140,000 feeder line 
from the subsidiary’s trunk line at 
West Corners to Endicott. Balance of 
the money will be used to install new 
lines and regulator stations in the 
Binghamton-Port Dickinson area at 
points where there have been “weak 
spots” in the system. This is expected 
to overcome low pressure problems at 
many points. 

The firm’s second project includes 
enlargement of its propane plant se 
that it can provide half of the Triple 
Cities’ gas needs for cooking and heat- 
ing. Installation of 16 additional pro- 
pane tanks, bringing the total to 28, 
is planned. Cost of the project will 
be about $164,000. Tanks now in place 


were installed last winter. 


Switch to Water Gas 


Contract for rebuilding 12 coking 
ovens and construction of 12 new 


| ones for the plant of the gas depart- 


ment of the B. C. Electric Railway 
Co. at Vancouver, B. C., is under ne- 
gotiation with Gas Chambers and Coke 
Ovens Ltd., London, England. 

Work on construction will start al- 
most immediately and should be com- 
pleted by October, 1948. The devel- 
opment, which will entail expenditure 
of more than $700,000 in materials 
and labor costs, is part of a plan to 
change some of the gas production 
ovens over to carburetted water gas. 
Although the number of coking ovens 
will be reduced from 36 to 24. overall 
gas production will be increased by 
MV MMcf. 

The new process will utilize all the 
coke produced and the company will 
discontinue sale of coke after June 30 
when the new water gas plant comes 
into Operation. 


Denver Line Approved 


Quick approval was given by the 
IPC late in May to the application of 
the Colorado Interstate Pipe Line Co. 
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to construct a pipe line, compressor 
station, and other facilities designed 
to increase the company’s system ¢a- 
pacity by 100 MMcf per day. 

The application covered 240 miles 
of 20-in. line from Lakin, Kan., io 
Denver, Colo.; an 8400-hp. station and 
dehydrator plant at Lakin; 20 miles 
of 20-in. line for connection to ihe 
existing line near Denver; and 170 
miles of gathering lines. The facilities 
will boost the capacity to 240 MMcf: 
next winters peak day requirements 
are forecast at 208 MMcf. 

Speed of the approval was laid io 
the seriousness of Denver’s peak needs, 
lack of intervention, and possession 
of necessary pipe by the company. 


Gas Service Demanded 


Claims of a large eastern Arkansas 
area for natural gas service were pre- 
sented by Chairman Charles C. Wine 
of the Arkansas Public Service Com- 
mission at a meeting of the board of 
directors of Southern Union Gas Co. 
in Dallas early last month. 

Southern Union is the parent com- 
pany of Arkansas Western Gas Co. 
of Fayetteville, which has franchises 
for service in eastern Arkansas, an 
area “virtually without natural gas,” 
Wine told the group. Lack of gas serv- 
ice has been emphasized by difficulty 
of getting gas across the Mississippi 
river from adjoining states, but recent 
authority granted to the Mississippi 
River Fuel Co. of St. Louis to double 
its line capacity, and probable per- 
manent authorization of operation of 
the Big Inch and Little Inch lines 
across Arkansas from Texas gas fields 
have changed the picture. If the lines 
are going to traverse Arkansas, ihe 
state commission will seek to tap them 
for service, Wine said. 


Republic Seeks Funds 


The Republic Light, Heat & Power 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will buy additional 
gas and install new 6- and 8-in. lines 
to meet demands of customers in west- 
ern New York if authority is granted 
by the Federal Securities & Exchange 
Commission to borrow $800,000 from 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. 
Plans call for the installation of pipe 
lines to increase pressure, construction 
of pumping stations to maintain pres- 
sures, summer storage against winter 
demands, and an increase in purchases 
from its supplier, East Tennessee Pipe 
Line Co. The project is part of a 
three-year, $2.5 million expansion 
program. 


Charles J. Morse, editor of 
“Gas News,” the employee mag- 
azine of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, was 
elected president of the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial 
Editors at the organization’s con- 
vention in St. Louis, Mo., on May 


15. 


The International Council of 
Industrial Editors consists of 30 
editors’ associations located in 
principal cities throughout the 
United States and Canada. Morse 
has just completed his term as 
president of the Editors Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and as first vice 
president of the International 
Council. 


James T. Van Rensselaer of 
the Southern California Gas Co.. 
Los Angeles, was elected Western 
vice president of the council. 


Gas Cleaners Ordered 


Northern Natural Gas Co. has 
placed an order with Blaw-Knox Co. 
for 25 gas cleaners, each 60 in. in 
diameter. Northern Natural obtains 
its gas from both Texas and Kansas 
and has lines in a half-dozen states. 
It recently filed an application to in- 
crease its natural gas transmission 
capacity to 580 MMcf per day. 

The cleaners will be installed in the 
suction lines before the compressors 
to protect equipment from the wear 
and tear of solid particles and help 
insure a continuous flow of gas to the 
consumer. 


Funds Requested 


City commissioners of Clearwater, 
Fla., were recently asked to consider a 
request from City Manager Boyd Ben- 
nett for $25,000 worth of equipment 
for improvement of the gas plant. The 
appropriation would launch a_post- 
war project to modernize the utility. 
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Gas For Rose City 


Residents of Rose City, industrial 
suburb east of North Little Rock, 
Ark., will be served with a new 8-in. 
gas main as a result of completion of 
a new power plant by Arkansas Power 
and Light Co. in that vicinity. Natural 
gas from south Arkansas and north 
Louisiana fields is piped to the area 
through new mains laid last year by 
the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., and 
is used by the new $3.5 million plant 
as fuel for power production. An ad- 
ditional mile of new main is being 
laid to make the same sources of sup- 
ply available to domestic and indus- 
trial users in the vicinity of the power 
plant. 


Rearrangement Approved 


Permission to construct, acquire, re- 
arrange, and operate facilities to be 
used in the transportation and sale of 
gas in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Maryland has 
been given to Home Gas Co., The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Cum- 
berland and Alleghany Gas Co. and 
Natural Gas Co. of West Virginia by 
the FPC. The rearrangement has been 
proposed to enable the companies 
more efficiently to meet peak require- 
ments in the area. 

The main construction authorized 
is a 130-mile, 14-in. line from Coates- 
ville, Pa., to Port Jervis, N. Y. Esti- 
mated overall cost of the projects is 


$6,762,691. 
Tank Outside City 


Plans to locate a gas storage tank 
outside the city limits of Lakeland, 
Fla., have been announced by the 
Florida Power & Light Co. City com- 
missioners approved the plan to ex- 
tend lines to and from the tank, al- 
though their permission was not re- 
quired, since it will be outside the 
city. The tank is needed to store gas 
during slack hours for use during 
peak consumption periods. 


System Enlarged 


An enlarged gas utility system be- 
gan serving Tallahassee, Fla., cus- 
tomers last month when a new storage 
tank and improvements to installations 
at the gas plant were completed. The 
program cost $29,500. The tank, 
erected by the Chicago Bridge and 
Iron Co., is spherical, has 47,443 cu. 
ft. capacity, and is designed to carry 
up to 60 psi. 


Gas For Mexico 


Gas was scheduled to start flowing 
into the $4 million 151-mile pipe line 
linking the South Weslaco field of 
Hidalgo county, Texas. with industrial 
plants in Monterrey, Mexico, late in 
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June. That forecast was made by offi- 
cials of Reynosa Pipe Line Co., sub- 
sidiary of La Gloria Corp., Corpus 
Christi, which owns the four wells in 


the field. 


Steam Boiler Ups Capacity 


Tampa (Fla.) Gas Co. is expand- 
ing facilities to include a $35,000 
steam boiler which will increase ihe 
steam generating capacity by 60% at 
its manufacturing plant at Second Ave. 
and 12th St. The boiler, which will 
be completed and ready for use in 
September, will be used as a reserve 
for the other two. 


Shamrock Buys Sunray Plant 


J. H. Dunn, president, Shamrock 
Oil & Gas Corp., recently announced 
purchase of Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s 
Sunray gasoline plant in Moore 
county, Texas. The plant is three miles 
south of Sunray and was built in 1937. 
Shamrock will install additional facil- 
ities to increase present capacity of 


75 MMcf daily. 


Service Extended 


Natural gas began to flow into ithe 
mains of the Arkansas Western Gas 
Co. at Huntsville, Ark., on June 11. 
Huntsville is the first town to receive 
gas service under a new expansion 
program of the company, which will 
supply gas to Berryville, Harrison and 
several other towns from the com- 


panys Ozark, Ark., field. 


New Distributor 


The South Arkansas Gas Transport 
and Marketing Corp. has been organ- 
ized in Magnolia, Ark., by R. G. Law- 
ton, C. R. Cole and Edwin B. Keith. 
The firm will gather and distribute gas 
to Columbia county industrial users. 


__REGULATION 


Withdrawal 


FPC decides four natural 
gas cases are outside 
its jurisdiction 


HILE the gas industry has been 
busily engaged in trying to clip 
the Federal Power Commission's 
wings, the commission during the past 
six weeks has been renewing its efforts 


to prove the good faith behind its 


recent promises to apply the scissors 
itself. Late in May and early in June, 
FPC: 

Disclaimed jurisdiction in the cise 
of an application by Fin-Ker Oil and 
Gas Production Co. for a certificate 
of public convenience and_ necessity 
under the “Grandfather clause” of ‘he 
Natural Gas Act. | 

Held that the operators of he 
Whelan Field, Texas, would be actu- 
ally engaging only in production and 
gathering of gas, and sale at arm’s 
length in their proposed scheme to 
sell gas to Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp., and therefore would not 
become a natural gas company within 
the meaning of the act. 

Found that gathering facilities pur- 
chased by Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas Co., Inc., from Kansas Natural 
Gas, Inc., were currently being used 
as a part of its system and were there- 
fore exempt from the provisions of the 
act. In addition, the operations of Kan- 
sas Natural previously held subject 
to commission rule have been discon- 
tinued, and that company is no longer 
subject to its jurisdiction, the FPC 
revealed. 

Disavowed jurisdiction over nat- 
ural gas rates and charges by the 
Chicago Corp. The ruling held that 
the firm is not a natural gas company 
according to the Natural Gas Act, 
and terminated a rate investigation 
launched against the company in 1944. | 

In its statement disclosing the find- 
ings in the Fin-Ker case, the commis- 
sion went into detail to back up its 
stand that the opinion was “consistent” 
with previous rulings. “Where a per- 
son not otherwise subject to the juris- 
diction of the commission is engaged 
in production or gathering of natural 
sas exclusive of its transportation in 
interstate commerce and makes arm’s 
length sales and deliveries of natural 
gas in interstate commerce as an incti- 
dent to or upon completion of that 
person’s production or gathering, the 
provisions of the Natural Gas Act do 
not apply.” 

The commission cited past deci 
sions, including the Interstate case, to 
prove its consistency. Differences in 
the Interstate case were pointed out. 

On the basis of information pre: 
sented by the Whelans, their transac: 
tion with Texas Eastern was viewed 
as an arm’s-length sale. 

In the Chicago Corp. case, investt- 
sation covered rates and charges for 


natural gas supplied to the Tennessee 


Gas & Transmission Co., controlled by 
Chicago Corp. as parent company al 
the time FPC launched its investiga- 


tion. 
The decision was based upon two 


factors: 
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1. That at the time the basic con- 
tract was negotiated in August, 1943, 
no afhliation existed between the two 
companies and that the agreement 
when executed was an arm’s length 
contract. 

2. That although Chicago Corp. 
sells and delivers natural gas for re- 
sale to an interstate pipe line com- 
pany for transportation and sale out- 
side the state where it is produced, 
Chicago Corp. itself is exempt from 
the provisions of the Natural Gas Act. 

It was explained that Chicago Corp. 
was the parent company of Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission at the time the 
rate proceedings were instituted and 
that it owned 81% of the voting stock, 
which it has since relinquished. 


FPC Defines Scope 


The FPC has taken another step to 
clear up the question of its alleged 
intent to broaden its jurisdiction io 
include gathering, producing, and pro- 
cessing gas per se. It has proposed 
adoption of a general rule to inter- 
pret its jurisdiction, to become Sec. 
03.79 of Part 03 of Subchapter A, 
Chapter 1 of Title 18, Code of Federal 


Regulations, as follows: 


“Section .03.79—Production, Gathering 
and Transportation Defined and _Distin- 
guished. (a) The Commission is of the 
opinion that the exemption contained in 
Section 1(b) of the Natural Gas Act, to 
the effect that the provisions of the Act 
shall not apply to the ‘production or gath- 
ering’ of natural gas, was intended by 
Congress to exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Commission all activities in produc- 
ing and gathering natural gas—including 
sales made at arm’s length—by those who 
only produce, gather or process natural gas 
exclusive of its transportation and subse- 
quent sale in interstate commerce. 

“(b) To clarify further this determina- 
tion and conclusion, the Commission 
adopts the following definitions: 

“(1) ‘Production’ means the extraction 
of natural gas from wells or reservoirs and 
the recoverv of residue gas from natural 
gas or casinghead (oil-well) gas by the 
removal of natural gasoline, propane, bu- 
tane, or other hydrocarbons, and includes 
the arm’s length sale of such natural or 
residue gas by the produce: to a gatherer 
or transperter. 

“(2) ‘Gathering’ means the collecting of 
natural gas from wells of the gatherer or 
of other producers, its movement to cen- 
tral points by means of pipe lines and other 
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Gas in a fresh, modernistic setting is now served up to customers of 
the Portland Gas & Coke Co. at the company’s new Albany, Ore., office. 
Designed by Portland’s famed Pietro Belluschi, the new office features 
a “Hospitality House,” combining a kitchen and small auditorium for 
meetings, classes, and demonstrations. 
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facilities used in connection therewith, its 
processing and compression as a part of 
gathering, and includes the arm’s length 
sale and delivery of such natural gas by 
the gatherer, prior to the beginning of 
transporation in interstate commerce with- 
in the meaning of the Act. 


“(3) As distinguished from gathering 
‘transportation’ means the movement of 
natural gas, after its gathering, through 
pipe lines and related facilities transmitt- 
ing natural gas in interstate commerce to 
the point or points of local distribution for 
ultimate public consumption, or, after the 
completion of gathering, to the point or 
points at which such gas is sold in inter- 
state commerce for resale.” 


Conversion Banned 


A damper on hopes of the Central 
New York Power Corp. to convert io 
straight natural gas was placed in 
May by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York, when it directed 
the company to continue operating a 
manufactured gas plant—and, further- 
more, that it boost the Btu content of 
the gas. This latter provision was 
aimed at increasing, in effect, the ca- 
pacity of the plant, because the higher 
heating volume will enable customers 
to get along with smaller volumes, ihe 
commission said. 

Reasons behind the action: to in- 
sure adequate gas supplies for residen- 
tial and commercial consumers and 
to provide as nearly as possible ihe 
needs of industrial users next winter; 
and to make natural gas now being 
supplied to the company available in 
other areas of the state io relieve 
shortages. 


Right of Review Given 
The New York Court of Appeals 


in May restored the right of utilities 
in that state to judicial review of 
property value for rate-making pur- 
poses as fixed by the Public Service 
Commission. The 4-3 decision was 
handed down favoring the Staten Is- 
land Edison Co., which alleged that 
the schedules fixed by the commission 
were so low as to be confiscatory. 

Significance of the order is that it 
reversed previous administrative rul- 
ings which have held that commission 
orders are reviewable only through 
certiorari proceedings. In such cases 
courts are bound to accept the deci- 
sions of the commission if they are 
supported by substantial evidence. 
Commission counsel threatened to take 
the case to the Supreme Court. 


Alabama-Tennessee 


On the basis that the company con- 
templates a major change in its plans 
as set forth in the original application, 
the Federal Power Commission last 
month ordered that proceedings on 
the Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas 
Co. petition be severed from those on 
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applications filed by Southern Natural 
Gas Co. and East Tennessee Gas Co. 
Hearing in the consolidated proceed- 
ings had opened May 26 in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


FPC Staff Report 


Two additional sections of the staff 
report on Docket No. G-580 of the 
Federal Power Commission have been 
made available to interested parties 
for comment. These sections are titled 
“Prospects for the Production of a 
Substitute for Natural Gas” and “Util- 
ization of Natural Gas in the Develop- 
ment of Synthetics.” 

Five other sections of the staff re- 
port had previously been issued. 


Gwinville Well Spacing 


An order issued last August by the 
Mississippi Oil and Gas Board, which 
directed that gas wells in the Gwin- 
ville Field be spaced on the basis of 
one to every 320 acres, was upheld 
by the state’s Supreme Court in May. 
The decision reversed a Hinds county 
circuit court ruling, which had favored 


A> 


Superior Oil Co. and other operators. 
The order constitutes a compromise 
between operators on the one hand 
who sought a spacing of one well to 
640 acres, and the land ewners, who 
wanted one well per 160 acres. 

The high court held that the circuit 
court was without jurisdiction as the 
appeal had not been made within the 
specified time limit. 


Oklahoma Rate Cut 


Annual gas rate reductions amount- 
ing to $193,200 for 14 cities and 
towns in northeastern Oklahoma, 
served by Gas Service Co. of Kansas 
City, have been approved by the Okla- 
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APPROVED BY 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS ASSOCIATION 


DENVER MASTER PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND COLORADO MERCHANT MASTER PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Recently approved by the AGA, the Pacific Coast Gas Association’s Water Heater Sizing 
Chart has now been adopted by Rocky Mountain Gas Association, through arrangement 
with PCGA. Retaining the red and blue color scheme, it is almost identical with original. 
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homa Corporation Commision in line 
with cuts ordered by the Federal 
Power Commission. The FPC ordeied 
a gas rate cut by Cities Service Co., 
of which Gas Service Co. is a subsid. 
iary. Paul Reed, auditor for the Okla. 
home Corporation Commission, said 
customers in the cities and towns af. 
fected would also ‘receive refunds on 
bills from 1943, totaling an estimated 
$700,000 to $800,000. The new rate is 
290 cents for the first Mcf and 35 cents 
for each additional Mcf. 


Allocations Set 


Under a compromise agreement 
supported by preferred and common 
stockholders of Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey, an amendment to the 
pending dissolution plan was filed 
with the SEC early last month, pro- 
viding increased allocations of new 
$1.40 dividend preference stock to 
preferred stockholders. Under the new 
terms, allocations of the $1.40 divi- 
dend preference stock of Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co. would be as 
follows: For each share of 8% pre- 
ferred, 4.7 shares; for each share of 
7% preferred, 4.15 shares; for each 
share of 6% preferred, 3.7 and for 
each share of 5% seuesenen 3.25 


shares. 


Sales Taxes Demanded 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. has been 


directed by the Arizona state tax com- 
mission to pay $277,727 in unpaid 
sales taxes covering the period from 
Jan. 1, 1936 to the end of December, 
1946. The order was the outgrowth of 
a hearing and is retroactive to the 
time when the company began to oper- 
ate in Arizona. 


In 1943 the company was notified 
to make a report to the commission. 
which it failed to do, contending that 
its sales in Arizona were not taxable 
because they were sales in interstate 
commerce. The firm announced that it 
will take the issue into the federal 
courts. 


Rate Increase Asked 


Winslow Gas Co. has petitioned the 
Arizona Corporation Commission for 
authority to increase its rates by ap- 
proximately 18%. The petition will 
be the subject of a public hearing with 
the company basing its request on high 
labor costs, rail freight rates and 
general overhead expenses. Unless the 
petition is granted, the company said, 
this year’s operations will show a loss. 


Fuel Oil Prices Up 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., in- 
creased its price of No. 5 and No. 6 
heavy industrial fuel oil by 20 to 30 
cents a barrel on June 17. 
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T’s only once in a blue moon that a 
| gas range contains a feature so out- 
standing that it clinches sales all by 
itself. But that’s the kind of feature the 
new Florence Broilercue* is! 

And that’s only part of the story. 
For the new Florence “Registered” 
Gas Range is NEW DESIGN all the way 
through—with one sales-making fea- 
ture after another! Sell the Florence 
line—and you sell the gas ranges 
women want. 


*Patents applied for 


FLORENCE SAYS: 


DID YOU EVER SEE A BIGGER 
LIST OF ALL-STAR FEATURES? 
THE NEW FLORENCE 
REGISTERED GAS RANGE 
SELLS ON SIGHT THROUGH 
GREATER “SELL-ON-SIGHT ” 
FEATURES! 


Y Completely New 
Streamlined Turret- 
Top Design 


Y 2-Oven Conven- 
ience 


sda ees \ 
7H4 
~ 


Y Exclusive new 
Florence Broilercue 


Y Famous Florence 
Baking Oven 


Y Easily serviced 
from the top 


Y New C-Quik Gas 
Cock Handles 


Y NewDelLuxe Top 
Light, Combination 
Telechron Electric 
Clock and Time 
Reminder — Utility 
Outlet 
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Only Florence Offers Focused Heat 


e As shown in diagram at right, the 
Florence Broilercue has an exclu- 
sively designed arched roof which 
concentrates penetrating, radiant 
heat evenly over entire broiling sur- 
face. Food is made more delicious, 
more healthful. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY... General Sales Offices 
and Plant: Gardner, Mass. Western Sales Offices 
and Plant: Kankakee, Ili. Southern Plant: Lewisburg, 
Tenn. Other Sales Offices: One Park Avenue, N. Y.; 
1459 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 53 Alabama 
Street, S, W., Atlanta; 301 No. Market Street, Dallas. 
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THIS BROILERCUE'FEATURE ALONESELIS 
MORE FLORENCE REGISTERED GAS RANGES' 
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GAS Digests 


Oxygen Gasification of Anthracite 
in Wellman-Galusha Producer 


HE following conclusions may be 

drawn from the results of oxygen 
gasification tests on rice and barley 
anthracite in the standard Wellman- 
Galusha producer at Trail, British 
Columbia. 


(1) Rice size anthracite can be satis- 
factorily gasified in stationary fuel beds 
using oxygen and steam to yield high-qual- 
ity gas suitable for use in ammonia, meth- 
anol or gasoline synthesis at gasification 
rates at least 100% higher than gasifica- 
tion rates for the same size fuel in the 
same producer when air and steam are 
used. 


(2) Barley size anthracite can be satis- 
factorily gasified in stationary fuel beds 
using oxygen and steam to yield satisfac- 
tory synthesis gas at gasification rates at 
least as high as those normally attained in 
the same machine when rice-size fuel is 
used with air and steam. This represents 
considerably more than a 100% increase 
in capacity. 


(3) The behavior of the ash from rice 
and barley anthracite in the oxygen-blown 
producer differs from the behavior of the 
ash from air-blown operations or from the 
ash produced in oxygen-blown operations 
using large-size coke in that it appears 
to be surface sintered, is more compact, 
and discharges with less motion of the 
grates. The grate spacing and eccentricity 
setting tested during studies on the oxygen 
gasification of rice size coal did not cover 
a wide enough range to permit continuous 
motion of the grates with this size of 
fuel. As a result, the grate failed to main- 
tain the lower part of the fuel bed in slow, 
steady, but continuous movement—an es- 
sential requirement for good performance 
by a mechanical grate. Further experi- 
mental work is required to adapt the 
Galusha grate to oxygen-blown operations 
with rice coal. 


(4) For operation with barley coal the 
grate spacing and eccentricity established 
during preliminary tests on oxygen-blown 
rice coal operations resulted in better ash 
removal and fuel bed conditions. The re- 
sults are not fully conclusive, however, as 
gasification ratings were not carried to the 
maximum believed possible with the size 
of fuel. 


(5) In all the oxygen gasification tests 
on anthracite, a considerable amount of 
manual work was required to break up ash- 
crust formations with bars driven through 
the poke holes. Satisfactory operation of 
the mechanical grate probably would elim- 
inate a substantial part of this labor. 


(6) The composition of the raw gas 
produced by the oxygen gasification of rice 
anthracite approached more closely the 
composition desired in purified synthesis 
gas than that reported for operations with 
large coke. Inert content was about the 
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same while tars and condensable residues 
were not present in detectable amounts. 

(7) The composition of the raw gas 
produced by the oxygen gasification of 
barley anthracite was not quite as satis- 
factory as that from rice coal, which may 
be due to inability to establish optimum 
operating conditions with the limited quan- 
tity of barley coal. 


(8) Fuel gas with an average gross heat- 
ing value of 305 Btu per cu. ft. was pro- 
duced for one 7-hour test, using rice an- 
thracite at a gasification rate of about 
2750 lb. of fuel per hour. 


(9) The coal consumption per Mcf of 
raw gas was, respectively, 23.2 and 25.9 
lb. as fired for the oxygen gasification of 
rice and barley anthracite. The coal con- 
sumption per therm was, respectively, 8.55 
and 9.73 lb. as fired for the rice and barley 
anthracite. 


(10) Oxygen consumption per Mcf of 
raw gas and per lb. of fuel gasified was 
appreciably lower for rice size coal and 
slightly lower for barley coal than for 
large size coke at comparable ratings. 


(11) Steam consumption per Mcf of raw 
gas and per lb. of fuel gasified was ap- 
preciably higher for both rice and barley 
coal than for large coke. The lbs. of steam 
decomposed per lb. of rice coal was, how- 
ever, appreciably higher than for either 
barley coal or large coke at comparable 
ratings. 


(12) From all the tests with anthracite, 
the refuse showed remarkably low loss of 
carbon, the percentage of carbon in the 
refuse in no case exceeding 3%. The re- 
sults compare favorably with similar data 
for loss of carbon in the refuse from the 
oxygen gasification of large size coke. 


C. C. WRIGHT' AND: L. L. NEWMAN’ 


_ The ‘Pennsylvania State College Chief, 
“Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 


Mechanical 
Dehydration 


ECHANICAL treatment is a rel- 

atively new, successful method 
for dehydration of heavy oil tar emul- 
sions. It employs centrifugal force, as 
imparted by a high speed centrifuge, 
first to destroy those internal forces 
causing emulsion stability, and second 
to rupture membrane boundary of the 
dispersed phase, viz., water. Coal- 
escense and stratification due to dif- 
ferences in gravity cause so rapid a 


Abridgements of five papers 
presented at AGA Joint Produc- 
tion and Chemical Committee 
Conference, June 2-4. 


separation of phases that destruction 
of the emulsion is complete. Due io 
the presence of free carbon and coke 
breeze as suspensoid in tar emulsion, 
some provision for keeping the cen- 
trifuge free of this solid phase must 
be made. Earlier high speed machines, 
such as the Sharples Rotojector, were 
reported to have given excellent re- 
sults regarding actual recovery of dry 
tar. However, the intermittent self- 
cleaning mechanism provided as an 
integral part of this equipment did not 
prevent frequent clogging of centri- 
fuge bowl with solids, thereby neces- 
sitating shut down for cleaning. High 
operating cost and frequent interrup- 
tion of tar processing made plant ap- 
plication of this equipment prohibi- 
tive. Certain mechanical design im- 
provements have been made in recent 
years to overcome this serious limita- 
tion. Successful application has now 
been made in coal tar dehydration. 
Although similar in some respects, the 
dehydration of heavy oil tar emulsions 
by centrifuging incurred sufficient op- 
erating differences to warrant special 
development. To this end, the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., in cooperation 
with Sharples as centrifugal equip- 
ment manufacturer, has successfully 
conducted such a development pro- 
gram. This report presents plant oper- 
ation data based upon the above work. 


Mechanical dehydration of tar 
emulsion is today a complete and con- 
tinuous process having an outstand- 
ing flexibility. Emulsions of widely 
varying water content and degree of 
stability can be handled within a fixed 
tar production schedule. Single units 
are available and rated at 800 gal. of 
dry tar per hour. Operation is auto- 
matic. Separator emulsion is preheated 
to 200° F and delivered at proper 
pressure to the system. Heating below 
boiling of water lowers emulsion vis- 
cosity and facilitates centrifuging as 
well as discharge of solids. A self- 
cleaning type Purolator filter removes 
particles 0.010 in. and over from the 
emulsion feed. Dry tar and water are 
readily recovered by the action of a 
high speed rotor and disc assembly. 
6000 RPM, with a mean effective force 


equivalent to 8600 times gravity, while 
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tar solids and sludge are discharged 
through six carbolloy orifices, 0.035 
in.. set tangentially within the bowl 
periphery. This solid discharge is fed 
into the dry tar line while Purolator 
fines and water discharge are sent back 
to the separators. 

Due to the purely physical nature 
of this method, dry tar so produced 
contains essentially all its light oil 
fractions. Also, since exposure to pre- 
heat is short, thickening processes are 
held at a minimum. Some heavy oil 
tar emulsions dehydrated mechani- 
cally have a viscosity 10% that of 
the heat treated. It is conceivable that 
besides simplifying plant handling, 
pumping, storage and shipment, such 
a tar would possess a higher sale value 
than viscous, still-cooked tar. 


Compared with thermal] dehydra- 
tion, steam requirements for the me- 
chanical method are considerably 
lower. This steam item, it will be re- 
called, constitutes the most important 
charge in operating the thermal 
method. 

Features of plant compactness and 
fully automatic operation have a spe- 
cial appeal to works management to- 
day. General maintenance and super- 
vision are low. A centrifugal unit has 
operated continuously for thirty days 
with good dehydrating results. How- 
ever, a policy calling for periodic 
shut down for cleaning and general 
inspection after two weeks of con- 
tinuous operation is better advised. 


A. G. HALL and A. R. BAYER 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


Selection of Coals for the 
Manufacture of Coke 


HE 87 million tons of coal car- 

bonized in by-product ovens in 
1945 gave the yieldst shown in Table 
]. 

Coke comprises about 70% by 
weight of the total products of coal 
carbonization. The most variable char- 
acteristic of the coals used is the cok- 
ing property, and it is not surprising 
to find that coals for by-product oven 
use are selected primarily on the basis 
of coke quality and coke yields. By- 
product yields are important, but in 
general this factor is of secondary im- 
portance in coal selection except when 
it is necessary to choose between coals 
of similar coking properties. 

It is impossible to generalize satis- 
factorily in the by-product yields ob- 
tainable from coal. This is because of 
the considerable range in chemical 
composition of the coals which are in- 


cluded in each of the classes which 
have been discussed, and because by- 
product yields are also dependent 
upon operating conditions. Further- 
more, coals, even from the same min- 
ing district, may possess marked in- 
dividualities. 

The by-product yields obtainable 
from many coals and coal mixtures 
under particular operating conditions 
have been established by long use in 
a number of plants. In the case of 
unfamiliar coals, special methods have 
to be employed to determine the 
yields. Separate by-product recovery 
apparatus has sometimes been attached 
to single ovens located in the regular 
oven batteries of coke plants, but 
this method has not been much used. 

Reference should be made to the 
‘Survey of the Gas-, Coke-, and By- 
product-Making Properties of Ameri- 


TABLE 1. BY-PRODUCTS OBTAINED FROM COKE OVEN 
OPERATIONS IN 1945 


Production 


Average Yields 
Per Net Ton Coal 


Total 


Coke Oven Gas 


Used in coke ovens.......................... 


Distributed through city mains... 
Used under boilers, etc......... | 
Sold for industrial use... 


Total gas produced.............0............ 


Used in steel or affiliated plants eit 


Wasted... er eA 


eR i |) nen 


Ammonium Sulfate (or Equivalent) ............ 


337,128,334 Mcf 
324,294,221 Mcf 
166,178,374 Mcf 
32.061.903 Mcf 
31,718,913 Mcf 
13,094,363 Mcf 


904,476,118 Mef 10,330 cu. ft. 


696,307,311 gal. 7.95 gal. 
245,687,253 gal. 2.84 gal. 
1,749,437,753 Ib. 20.22 |b. 
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can Coals” being made by the Bur- 
eau of Mines. In this survey the yields 
of the products obtained from the car- 
bonization of coal are reported for 
various carbonization temperatures. 
Data for 90 coals have been published 
and these constitute a valuable source 
of information concerning yields. A 
few concerns operating by-product 
coke oven plants have constructed ap- 
paratus to the specifications developed 
by the Bureau of Mines for the pur- 
pose of testing coals used in the plant 
or for investigating unknown coals. 

The laboratory method for distilla- 
tion of coal is still in use to determine 
yields of coke and by-products. The 
success of this empirical test depends 
upon the rigid control of test condi- 
tions by chemists experienced in this 
work and also upon frequent com- 
parison of laboratory results with ac- 
tual plant yields on the same coals. 
Koppers Co., Inc. and its predeces- 
sors have used this method, described 
by Rose”, for 40 years. 


CHARLES C. RUSSELL 
Koppers Co., Inc., Kearney, N. J. 


'De Carlo, J. A., Corgan, J. A., and Otero, M. M.: 
Coke and By Products in 1945. U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Minerals Yearbook 1945 (1946). 

2 Rose, H. J.: A New Electric Furnace for the De- 
termination of the By-Product Yields of Coal. Unpub- 
lished; Presented before Amer. Chem. Soc., Gas & Fuel 
Section, Pittsburgh. Sept. 7. (1922). 


Future Gas 
Making Methods 


Tue outlook: 


1. Future raw materials for the 
manufacture of gas in the northeast- 
ern quarter of the United States will 
continue to be chiefly bituminous coal 
and heavy fuel oil. Relatively small 
quantities of liquefied petroleum gases 
will be used for extreme peaks. 


2. High-temperature carbonization 
of bituminous coal will continue to 
be carried out predominantly in large 
byproduct coke ovens. This process is 
now characterized by relatively high 
investment cost per unit of gas made, 
and by high operating credits from 
coke, tar, and other products which 
in toto exceed the value of the gas. 
Future technical developments to de- 
crease gas costs will be along the fol- 
lowing lines in order of their jm- 
portance: 


(a) New byproducts, and the upgrading 
and discovery of new uses for present 
products. Since operating credits from 
these sources now exceed that from 
gas it is obvious that any improvement 
here will be magnified when applied 
to the cost of gas. This will apply to 
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plants now in existence as well as to 
future plants. Most of the present 
scientific and technical research is be- 
ing conducted along these lines, and 
some developments are now ready for 
commercial installation. 
(b) Increasing capacity of present equip- 
ment. Some techniques are available 
today for small increases in capacity. 
No method is available today for large 
increase in capacity that would not 
affect the quality of the coke, which 
is the most important operating credit. 
There is no fundamental reason why 
some new discovery might not increase 
capacity without affecting quality of 
products. 
Increasing thermal efficiency. Thermal 
efficiency is now high, being about 
90%, but the future should see some 
improvement. 
Cheaper plant construction. This is 
now being seriously studied and there 
should be some progress over the next 
several years, although other factors, 
such as plant life, and quality and 
yield of products, severely limit pos- 
sibilities of improvement. Also installa- 
tion of labor-saving devices may ac- 
tually increase plant cost, but cut down 
overall costs. 


3. Location of high-temperature 
carbonization plants near the point 
of gas consumption is more econom- 
ical than their placement at the coal 
mine. 


~~" 
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4. Low-temperature carbonization 
of coal is of no future interest in the 
manufacture of distributed gas, large- 
ly because of low operating credits 
as compared to high-temperature car- 
bonization, as well as a low yield 
of gas. 


>. The carburetted water-gas pro- 
cess, using predominantly coke and 
heavy fuel oil as raw materials, will 
remain as a maior method of manu- 
facturing gas for many years to 
come. The most important potential 
improvement is an increase in the 
thermal efficiency, which will prob- 
ably be accomplished by the use of 
oxygen, which can now be produced 
on a large scale at a reasonable price. 
This will also tend to increase the ca- 
pacity of existing equipment, further 
lowering the cost of gas made by this 
method. But this use of oxygen will be 
possible only where relatively high 
load factors are involved. 


6. Producer gas, because of its low 
heating value, has no place in the 
future of distributed gas, except for 
mixing purposes, despite high thermal 
efficiency and low cost of manufac- 
ture. 


7. None of the processes for com- 
plete gasification of coal recently de- 
veloped in Germany and elsewhere are 
suitable in their present state of de- 
velopment for the manufacture of city 
gas in this country. Developed pri- 


marily for making special gases for 
synthetic-oil 


manufacture, many of 
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them are fundamentally unsound for 
city gas because of high investment 
and/or high operating costs, which 
even further research cannot correct. 
The most promising principle appears 
to be the complete gasification of pow- 
dered coal suspended in a stream of 
oxygen and steam, and preferably 
under high pressure to induce the syn- 
thesis of methane or other hydrocar- 
bons within the generating chamber. 
Additional research and the expendi- 
ture of considerable sums of money 
will be required to evaluate complete- 
ly this principle for possible manu- 
facture of city gas. 


5. Underground gasification of coal 
has little prospect of future use at all 
in this country due to the fact that 
savings of labor claimed in Europe 
would not apply in America. Under 
these circumstances transmission of 
the low-heating-value gas to distant 
cities is most definitely out of the 
picture. 


9. Manufacture of oil gas exclu- 
sively from oil, despite the fact that 
heavy fuel oil will be only slightly 


higher in cost than coal on a therm 


basis, shows little promise of future 
application in the Northeastern United 
States because of high investment cost. 
low operating credits, and low ther- 
mal efficiency. 


10. Refinery oil-gas, liquefied pet- 
roleum gases, and natural gas will, io 

a Nesieed extent, be oomued by re- 
ietden or be mixed to serve as a 
substitute for fuel oil for enrichment 
purposes, or to increase the capacity 
of water-gas plants during peak-load 
periods. This process will be limited 
to those localities where cheap and 
plentiful supplies of these hydrocar- 
bon gases are available. 


11. Manufacture of gas in combi- 
nation with the manufacture of some 
other product, other than the high- 
temperature carbonization of coal, 
does not appear as of much promise 
for future cheaper production of dis- 
iributed gas. 

ALFRED R. POWELL 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Water Gas 
Reactions 


This report presents a summary of the 
experimental work done for the American 
Gas Association during the year ending 
June 20, 1946, which has been covered in 
the first twelve monthly progress reports to 
the Gas Production Research Committee. 
A review of experimental results was ini- 
tially regarded as the primary purpose of 
the summary report, and the first draft was 
so written. As the material has passed 


through a considerable number of revisions. 
increasing emphasis has been placed on 
the development of methods of interpreting 
the experimental data and on the evalua- 
tion of the significance of the research with 
respect to other work, past or present. 


A resume is presented of the infor. 
mation available in the literature 
on the fundamental characteristics of 
gasification reactions which are of 
direct interest to this project. Investi- 
gations of combustion and _ gasifica- 
tion reactions in fuel beds are reviewed 
with a discussion of the interpretation 
of the experimental results. The ap- 
plicability of the results of funda- 
mental research to operation of a 
water-gas generator is examined. 

The pertinent data obtained at Bat- 
telle are reviewed and analyzed. Ex- 
perimental work done can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. A large number of exploratory 
tests were made in the experimental 
generator to obtain operating expe- 
rience, to develop experimental tech- 
niques, and to determine the proper 
cycle for initial studies. Tests of a 
cycle using an air/steam ratio of 40:1 
showed that this ratio was too low 
to maintain proper temperatures in 
the bed. A cycle using a ratio of 45:1 
was selected on the basis of these 
preliminary tests. 


2. Temperatures have been deter- 
mined at five different levels of the 
bed throughout this cycle. The tem- 
perature pattern has been completely 
plotted. It is reproducible from cycle 
to cycle and test to test, and indicates 
reproducibility of other conditions in 
the generator. 


3. Composition of the nonconden- 
sable gases in the bed has been deter- 
mined at various levels and times dur- 
ing this cycle. and plotted to show 
the change in composition as the gases 
pass through the generator. A satisfac- 
tory technique of withdrawing sam- 
ples from the bed for analysis has 
been established. 


4. Methods of determining the 
steam content of gases in the bed have 
been studied intensively. Data on 
steam content have not been obtained 
because of lack of a satisfactory meth- 
od, but prospects are good for ob- 
taining this information with tech- 
niques now being investigated. 


». A stoichiometric unbalance 
among the gaseous constituents in the 
bed appears to have been recognized 
for the first time as a real phenom- 
enon. This unbalance was accepted 
only after careful reviews of the ac- 
curacy of gas analysis methods. 


JOHN F. FOSTER AND DONALD A. VORUM 
Battelle Memoria] Institute, Columbus, Ohio 
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A distinguished new member 
joins the RHEEM Heating Family 


THE FRASER FURNACE LINE... 
for twenty-five years one of the leaders in the gas heating field—has joined the 
famous Rheem group of heating products. The merging of these two great heating 
lines will bring to both the advantages of expanded production facilities and 
wider design experience. 


The Fraser line will be made up of the same extensive group of floor and base- 
ment furnaces, winter air-conditioning units, blowers, registers and grilles. And 
Fraser will continue with its present sales policy. The traditional high quality of 
Fraser products will be maintained and improved as new engineering develop- 
ments are made. 


To the present family of Fraser distributors and dealers, the Rheem organization 
extends a warm welcome. To future dealers, the Fraser division of Rheem offers 
a complete line of heating equipment, designed to give lasting satisfaction through 
the latest developments in heating engineering. Rheem, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


x H EEM .-- making houses into homes 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 
PREVENTER 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water: heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 


where corrosive water conditions 
exist. 

“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 
Automatic Water Heaters, Range 


Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 


“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “E]l- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 
fitting. 

“Elno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives -you another talking point, an 
added selling feature. 


There is an “Elno” made to fit the 
water heater you sell. 


NEW PRODUCTS. 


Infra-Red Burner 


BURDETT MANUFACTURING CO., 
3433 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


MODEL: Gas-fired infra-red burn-off 
and rustproofing unit. 


APPLICATION: For  burn-off, 
proofing and degreasing. 


DESCRIPTION: This unit is the result 
of continued experimenting with the 
Burdett infra-red gas-fired burner in- 
troduced a few years ago for drying, 
baking, cooking and many other heat 
processes. It was discovered that the 
burn-off process could be made to pro- 
duce a rust-inhibiting surface superior 
to practically all existing rust-proofing 
methods, the manufacturer claims. De- 


rust- 


Heat Treating Machines 


SELAS CORP. OF AMERICA, Phila- 
delphia 34, Pa. 

MODEL: Automatic Heat Treating Ma- 
chine. 

APPLICATION: For improved heat 
treatment of fragile assemblies weigh- 
ing as little as a few ounces. 


greasing and rust-proofing are done si- 
multaneously with a considerable saving 
in time, labor and equipment. Average 
time required for the entire operation 
is five minutes. 

The process is said to depend upon the 
proper placing of the gas-fired infra- 
red burners in relation to the work, as 
determined by scientific standards. Not 
only are grease and similar film re- 
moved, but simultaneously a blue sur- 
face, which is extremely rust-resistant, 
is produced. This blue surface is ex- 
plained as a tight scale and is said to 
reach hidden surfaces that are not ordi- 
n2rily reached by rust-resistant liquids. 

The company states that paint techni- 
cian analysis proves that paint adhesion 
is equal or superior to that on surfaces 
treated with liquid rust preventives. 


DESCRIPTION: Magnetic pull wires, 
used in business machines, furnish an 
example of how this closely controlled 
heat can produce superior results at a 
high production rate. These pull wire 
assemblies consist of two eyelets both 
welded to a connecting high-carbon | — 
steel wire. It is necessary to harden the oe 
eyelets for greater wear resistance and rr 
anneal the weldments to prevent break- Se 
age. Both objectives are accomplished 

with this automatic machine. 

The assemblies are placed on a ro- 
tating drum and the eyelets are heated 
to hardening temperature by a set of 
staggered high-heat burners” and 
quenched by a water spray attached to 
the side of the burner. A second set of 
burners anneals the weld and applies © 
cooling water to the hardened eyelets 
so that they will not be annealed. 


Write for prices. 


If you want to read the 
Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and _ Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin 
No. 102. 


ROTATING 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“EIno”’ Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Production rate is about 1200 pieces 
per hour, manufacturing costs are low- 
ered, and metallurgical results are 
claimed to be superior to any previously 
obtained. 


RMR A ARERR 
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1. Proved Dependability 3. Economical Operation 


2. Advanced Styling 4. Rugged Construction 


More and more users every year testify to the economy, conveni- 
ence, durability and complete heating satisfaction obtained from 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters. Stylish, self-contained and easily in- 
stalled, these heaters are ideal for the heating of large or small 
areas. Stores, shops, factories, warehouses, service stations — these 
are but a few of the countless places where Humphrey Unit 
Heaters will be found delivering clean, circulated gas heat. 


23 WARREN ST., NEW YORK CITY e 2nd UNIT SANTA FE BLDG, DALLAS © 225 ELEVENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Level Control 


PHOTOSWITCH INC., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
MODEL: Type 10CB1X. 
APPLICATION: Designed for installa- 
tion not only under normal industrial 
conditions but also under some of the 
most exacting conditions encountered in 
the chemical processing field. 
DESCRIPTION: This device is an al- 
ternating current control that combines 
a probe circuit and transformer to oper- 
ate a direct current relay, insuring heavy 
contact pressures and long relay life. 
Two probe rods are wired to the control 
project into the tank to the levels cor- 
responding to the low point where pump- 
ing is to start, and the high point at 


77 Broadway, 


— 


which pumping stops. When the level 
of liquid falls below the lower probe, 
the level control closes the electrical 
circuit controlling the pump or valve. 
When the liquid rises to the level of 
the upper probe, the fluid acts as con- 
ductor of the minute current at low 
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AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE WITH HILL, HUBBELL! 
Mechanical coating-and-wrapping of T&C pipe without removal 
of MACHINE TIGHT couplings; thus, maximum coupling effi- 


ciency and substantial time saving to you. 


Write for detailed information on this special feature of proper 


service pipe protection. 


voltage required for the operation of the 
relay. Opening of the electrical circuit 
results, and pumping operations stop, 

The explosion-proof housing, shown in 
the illustration, is used on installations 
where it is desirable that the level con- 
trol which carries the current required 
to operate the pump be explosion-proof, 
even though it is permissible to pass a 
minute electrical current at low voltage 
through the liquid itself. 


Contact with the liquid is made only 
by stainless steel probe rods. No floats 
or other moving parts are required ip 
the tank, and no vacuum tubes are used, 
Accuracy is independent of temperature 
and pressure, 


Soldering Set 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., 2050 Park 
Ave., Sycamore, III. 

MODEL: Ideal Thermo-Grip Soldering 
Set. 
APPLICATION: Operating on the 
sistance heating principle, this rede- 
signed model heats 20° faster, has a 
thumb switch for close heat control, is 
modern in design, lightweight, compact, 
portable and can be used for long pe- 
riods of time without overheating. It is 
intended for work which may be held 
in the “jaws” and heated-—-for example, 
in removing or applying solder lugs up 
to 450 amps., sweating and unsweating 
copper pipe and fittings up to 1%-in., 
diameter, soldering wire joints, etc. 
DESCRIPTION: The complete unit in- 
cludes a transformer or power unit and 


re- 


a soldering tool that operates like a pair 
of pliers. Holding the work with the 
plier tool completes the transformer sec: 
ondary circuit and causes the work to 
heat instantly, thus eliminating the need 
for preheating. Since heat is produced 
only between the electrodes of the sol 
dering tool, concentrating it on the exact 
spot needed, there is no danger of melt: 
ing nearby joints or burning other parts 

Handles of the plier tool are made of 
lightweight plastic. Radiating fins iso- 
late the meehanite jaws from the han- 
dles to prevent excessive heat conduc: 
tion. The plier can be locked in any 
position for special applications by 
tightening the screw at the hinge. Sec: 
ondary leads, made of super flexible 
power cable and insulated with light: 
weight woven asbestos, are attached to 
the side of the jaw for easy handling 
and cooler operation. 

The unit, rated at 1000 watts, meas 
ures 10% in. x 8 in. x 10% in. overall 
All parts tuck away in the streamlineé 
case when not in use. 
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Filling Connector 


MECHANICAL PRODUCTS CORP., 168 
N. Ogden Ave., Chicago 7, IIl. 

MODEL: Hydro-Matic Self-Sealing Fill- 
ing Connector. 

APPLICATION: For use by manufac- 
turers of tanks, boilers, or other recep- 
tacles instantly to adapt air or liquid 
pressure lines to their products for mak- 
ing hydrostatic or pneumatic internal 
pressure tests. 

DESCRIPTION: The time-saving ad- 
vantage of this quick-detachable con- 
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nector is emphasized by the one or two 
seconds required by this means of at- 
taching or removing pressure lines to 
plain or threaded pipe openings. The 
self-sealing feature is accomplished by 
providing a greater pressure area 
against the plunger and seal than the 
back pressure area through tank open- 
ing, thus forcing and holding the seal 
firmly against its seat until pressure 
within the tank or vessel under test is 
released. 

Hydro-Matic connectors are light- 
weight, rustproof and sturdily construct- 
ed for production line use under exact- 
ing standards of operation and safety. 
Standard sizes suitable for testing pres- 
sures up to 500 psi, made with %, % and 
l-in. pipe inlets, and adaptable to %, 1 
and 1%4-in. pipe openings, are available 
from stock. Other sizes are made to 
order. 


Burner Heads 


ANCHOR BURNER CoO., 420 E. Grand, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

MODEL: Air Cooled Burner Heads. 
APPLICATION: Particularly adapted 
for use in floor furnaces. 
DESCRIPTION: These burner heads 
have two air port openings which al- 
low air to pass through, keeping the 
burner heads cool at all times to insure 
dependable, long life. They have been 
designed for easy adjustment to burn 
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That Amazing 
JOHN ZINK 
FLOOR FURNACE 


The floor furnace that features EFFICIENCY, 
QUIETNESS, DURABILITY, and ECONOMY! Due to 
better construction it doesn't pop or rattle when 
heating up or cooling off. 


It is easily installed and easily cleaned from the 
top. Sizes: No. 35 Input rating 35,000 Btu /hr. - No. 50 
Input rating 50,000 Btu /hr. 


John Zink Also Manufacturers Conversion 
Burners for Domestic Heating 


—Write for Literature— 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria 3 Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
New York - Salt Lake City - Houston - Los Angeles 
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natural, butane, propane or manufac- 
tured gas. Changeover from one to an- 
other is made by replacement of small 
orifice section under the burner. 

The burners come in single units with 
roomy, protected gas port cpenings 


which are difficult to clog or foul. They 
are designed to furnish an ample supply 
of fuel and an even steady flame. A re- 
inforced throat provides abundant 
strength where needed. Twin-vents in 
the heads allow scale, rust and dirt to 
fall through harmlessly. 

The gas and primary air strike the 
baffle or breaker plate and are thor- 
oughly mixed in the chamber before 
reaching the point of combustion. An- 
chor burners are also available for oil- 
field uses, for all locomotive-type boil- 
ers, and for other purposes. 


Anti-Corrosive Finish 


THE WATSON-STANDARD CO., In- 
dustrial P-5 Division, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


6 inch NORMAC clamp 
being lowered into 
hole for installation 


6 inch NORMAC clamp 
in service 
after installation 


NORMAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


Joint Repair Problems 


Installed in pavement openings 
l’ x 1’. Available in all standard 
sizes from 3” to 12”. A simple set 
of tools cleans the joint, installs the 
clamp... often in only a quarter 
of an hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Write for 
literature illustrating this simple 
solution to one of the Gas Indus- 
tries most trying problems and ask 
for our catalog describing our com- 
plete line of 


COUPLINGS... FITTINGS 
SERVICE TEES and ELLS 
SLEEVES ...COMPRES- 
SION-END COCKS ...COM- 
PRESSION-END METER 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. @ CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Method and product covered by U.S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 


Solves Your 


e QUICK 
e EASY 
e PERMANENT 


BARS 


MODEL: P-5 Anti-Corrosive Co-Poly- 
mer Finish. 

APPLICATION: Recommended for in 
dustrial use where protection agains 
deterioration of surfaces is vital. It i- 
applicable wherever a _  non-corrosiv: 
fast-drying finish is needed in stee' 
plants, chemical plants, food packin;: 
houses, dairies, breweries, etc. 


DESCRIPTION: This finish consists o: 
a series of coatings for the prctection ot! 
metal, wood and concrete against cor- 
rosion from exposure to moisture, acids, 
alkalies and other disintegrating ele- 
ments. In addition to its chemical re- 
sistance, P-5 is free from objectionable 
paint odors, is non-toxic and dries by 
evaporation without requiring an oxi- 
dation period. It has good thermal sta- 
bility and aging characteristics and is 
highly resistant to abrasion and scrub- 
bing. It is claimed that P-5 does not 
oxidize or become brittle. It is available 
in nine colors. 

The high chemical resistance of the 
coating has been proved by tests in 
which films of P-5, .0025 in. thick, were 
immersed in various reagents for six 
months and found to be unaffected when 
removed. 


Portable Welder 


HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 4400 W. 
National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MODEL: WN-200 Welder. 


APPLICATION: Built especially for 
field service; also useful in shop or 
yard. 

DESCRIPTION: This trailer model is 
an NEMA rated machine of 200 amperes, 
but it has a welding service range of 
from 30 to 260 amperes. Engine and 
welder are securely mounted on an all- 
welded frame of steel tubing and heavy 
angle iron. Carried on a running gear 
of standard track width, the trailer 
welder has standard size pneumatic 
tires as regular equipment. There is an 


adjustable frcent end supporting stand 
for use when the welder is standing 
alone. 

There is just one control for any de- 
sired welding heat from minimum to 
maximum capacity. Are response is au- 
tomatic on all classes of work and with 
all types of electrodes. “‘Visi-matic” cal- 
ibration plates enable the operator to 
select instantly the exact welding cur- 
rent fcr each of the three classes of 
electrodes. 

A heavy-duty, 4-cylinder air-cooled 
engine of 26.5 hp. supplies the power, 
and a 5-strand V belt is used for posi- 
tive power transmission. Engine is rear- 
mounted for handy starting, and this 
also eliminates the need for unloading 
or unhitching before operation. 
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HONEYWELL CLOCK THERMOSTATS 


Check these ten outstanding 
DESIGN FEATURES 
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Simplicity of overall design. No troublesome 
intricate mechanisms. Exceptionally compact. 


New bimetal element ... assures more 
accurate temperature control, yet sturdy and 
dependable. 


Fingertip external adjustment for day-night 
temperature settings. 


Gradual morning pickup insures accurate 
temperature being restored to the daytime 
setting without overshooting. 


Ease of time settings for day and night 
operation. 


External fingertip wheel for setting clock .. . 
hands may be set as easily as a watch. 


Low speed clock motor ... the ultimate in 
quiet, accurate clock operation. 


Clock motor provides 30 times more power 
than required. 


Easily removable clock assures ready means 
of replacement. 


Separable wall plate for easy mounting. 


Here’s BIG news and it’s opportune! 


Once again Honeywell leads the way—this time with the entirely new 
Chronothern,, the finest electric clock thermostat ever built. 


Never has there been such a timely opportunity to build profitable sales. 
The fuel saving feature of the Chronotherm creates an immediate demand 
in.every market—new homes, conversion jobs, replacements. 


Take advantage of this economical feature, and remember that the 
Chronotherm offers you THREE TIMES the usual profit of a manual thermostat 
sale. More profit for you — less fuel consumption and lower heating costs 
for your customers — these features make Chronotherm the natural sales 
leader of the year. 


Backed by powerful national advertising that will stimulate interest and 
create public acceptance—also a complete merchandising plan for you—the 
Chronotherm offers an opportune sales advantage. 


Place your order now through your usual source of supply. 


Our salesmen will soon be demonstrating the merchandising plan we 
have prepared for you. Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 


DELIVERIES NOW BEING MADE TO YOUR SUPPLIERS 


Honeywell 
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Temperature Indicator 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP CoO., 4934 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


MODEL: Speedomax Indicator. 


APPLICATION: For use where a large 
number of thermocouple temperatures 
must be logged im a short time. 


DESCRIPTION: To read a tempera- 
ture, the operator flips a key switch 
marked for the desired thermocouple; 
the instrument’s drum scale spins and 
stops quickly and surely at the correct 
temperature. When logging tempera- 
tures, the limiting factor is the speed 
with which the operator can write down 
his readings. The indicator has high 
sensitivity and accuracy, even for low 
temperatures and short ranges. Wide 
markings make its scale easy to read. 
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Switching arrangements can be sup- 
___. -~don Co.’s Xactline control unit and the 


Back to Normal Line Maintenance 


Proper maintenance of distribution mains of a dry-gas system is 
more necessary than ever. But you don’t have to search for materials 
and manpower to keep your system at high operating efficiency. With 
“Carboseal” anti-leak your leakage problems can be overcome quick- 
ly and easily. 

“Carboseal” anti-leak was specifically developed to overcome leak- 
age due to dried-out jute and hemp packing in bell-and-spigot joints. 
Introduced into gas mains, it penetrates the dried-out packing fibers, 
causing them to swell and pack the bell tightly—preventing further 
leakage. “Carboseal” anti-leak is an effective, economical, and long- 
lasting means for improved maintenance which pays dividends in 
trouble-free distribution. 

Get all the facts, then decide how “Carboseal” anti-leak can work 
for you as it has so successfully for hundreds of others. Write for 
booklet F-4506 which tells how “Carboseal” anti-leak is applied, how 
much it costs, and what results can be obtained. 


CARBIDE AND Carson CHEMICALS CorPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
**Carboseal” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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plied to meet the needs of practically 
any application. A _ single instrument 
easily handles more than 100 thermo- 
couples. Key switches can be color- 
coded for convenience in identifying 
points. Heart of the indicator’s high- 
speed balancing mechanism is a Speed- 
omax amplifier unit, which uses stand- 
ard, easily-bought vacuum tubes. 


Temperature Control 


CLAUD S. GORDON CoO., 3000 S. Wal- 
lace St., Chicago, IIl. 

MODEL: Xactline Capacitrol. 
APPLICATION: For precision temper- 
ature-variation control. 


DESCRIPTION: This new instrument 
combines in one complete unit the out- 
standing features of the Claud S. Gor. 


Wheelco Instrument Co.’s electronic 
principle Capacitrol. The features 


|- 
which are brought together in the new 
Xactline Capacitrol are, for XactlJine: 
the “anticipating” factor which holds 
temperature tolerances as close as 1/5° 
F plus or minus and power “on-off” 
cycles as short as 3 seconds; positive 
electrical action—no gears, cams, mo- 
tors, bearings or other mechanical 
crutches; simple adjustment for wide 
range control requirements, and low 
initial cost plus low-cost operation. 

For Capacitrol the features are: the 
electronic control principle, instantan- 
eous control action, direct reading indi- 
cating scale, separately enclosed meas- 
uring instrument, and interchangeable 
unit ‘construction. 

Available in two distinct models for 
varying requirements. Flush or surface 
mounting case plus simple design and 
compactness make installation a mat- 
ter of only a few minutes. Literature 
available upon request. 


CORRECTION 
The above item describing the “’Xactline 
Capacitrol” is reprinted from the June 
issue of GAS, in which it appeared with 
the wrong illustration—a photo of the 
“Speedomax Indicator’ which appears at 
the top of this page. 
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Equitable Gas Tries 
Unique Good Will Plan 


To promote customer good will and 
to keep the public informed as to what 
its gas company is doing, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, has under way a 
unique public relations campaign. 


Customers are being notified of pipe 
line construction and equipment instal- 
lations in their area by means of spe- 
cial two-color mailing cards informing 
them of the details of the work being 
done and how it will affect their serv- 
ice. Signs also are erected at each con- 
struction job, calling attention to the 
purpose of the construction. Six mail- 
ings have been completed, and a typical 
card reads as follows: 


To Give You Better Service... 


Equitable Gas Co. is constantly 
making improvements throughout 
its system in order to meet require- 
ments resulting from the ever in- 
creasing use of gas in homes 
throughout the Pittsburgh District. 


In your particular locality a larger 
main pipe line has been laid on 
Jacks Run Road between Bascom 
Street and Jacks Run Hill Road in 
Ross Township. 


This installation will increase the 
assurance that you and your neigh- 
bors will have adequate, dependable 
gas service. It is our desire to pro- 
vide you with such reliable service 
that you can obtain the maximum 
benefits from the use of natural gas 
for cooking, water heating, refrig- 
eration and home heating. 


Small LP-Gas Air Unit 
For Industrial Use Ready 


Predictions of sharply accelerated use 
of LP-gas by industrial plants through- 
out the country plus new, broadened 
marketing .opportunities for LP-gas 
bulk-plant operators were made recent- 
ly by Harry W. Townsend, vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Gas Corp., specialists in 
liquefied petroleum gas marketing, en- 
gineering and utilization. 


Industrial plants using gas in small 
quantities up to 500 cfh will soon be 
able to install low-priced LP-gas-fueled 
standby equipment, with fuel supplies 
maintained by truck deliveries, Town- 
send declared. A newly designed, pack- 
aged gas plant has been designed for 
small-consumption industrial plants 
and will enable a small industry to put 
itself on an equal footing with the big 
industries. 


The new, small unit consists of a 
spherical container holding approxi- 
mately 4300 gal. of LP-gas and a com- 
pact mixing and vaporizing unit about 
the size of an ordinary office filing cab- 
inet. Manufacture of the gas-air ma- 
chine is already under way. This in- 
stallation should make possible wide 
acceptance of LP-gas, especially among 
those industrial plants where an un- 
interrupted supply of gas is vital. Such 
plants would include greenhouses, print- 
ers, chemical plants, tool shops, and all 
heat-treating processes. 
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SALES SLANTS 


ROBERTS’ GAS APPLIANCES, INC., 
in cooperation with the gas appliance 
dealers of St.~-Louis, is sponsoring 15 
minutes of entertainment and gas pro- 
motion Monday through Friday on 
KXOK. All commercials used promote 
gas appliances with heavy emphasis on 
the use of gas. Featured artists are 
“Singin’ Sam,” Charlie Magnante, ac- 
cordion player, and his orchestra, and 
the Mullen Sisters. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. officials 
recently attended the opening of a new 
store to be operated by Frank J. Keeley, 
as a special BU representative in the 
Greenpoint, N. Y., area. Keeley recently 


purchased the business of James G. 
Sutphin & Son, Inc., and completely re- 
modeled the premises. A large window, 
attractively dressed with a Servel re- 
frigerator, complete bathroom, and sev- 
eral other appliances, affords a view 
of the store’s interior. The spacious 
store is decorated in a two-tone green 
color scheme, lighted with fluorescent 
lights, and features a complete New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORP., 
Warren, Ohio, has issued a bulletin de- 
scribing the patented Youngstown Kit- 
chen Rule, a two-purpose device for 
simplifying the measuring of kitchens. 
It serves as an inside measuring rule 
and an equipment selector, making 
kitchen measuring a one-man, short- 
time job. It automatically measures in 


IRON SPONGE 


over 


Extra high capacity and activity on first and repeated foulings 


. . . longer periods between necessary recoverings . . 
“come back” after fouling . . 


tenance .. 


. fast 


. low initial cost . . . low main-’ 
. minimum operator attention. These are the ad- 


vantages of Iron Sponge and the reasons why Iron Sponge has 
been the gas industry’s choice as a purification material for 
over seventy-two years. With today’s increased demands on 
gas producing facilities, such advantages as these are doubly 
important. Other Connelly products for the gas industry include: 


CALOROPTIC. A simple, inexpensive instrument for con- 
tinuous direct readings and control of BTU’s applied to manu- 
factured, natural, propane and butane air gas. 


H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate tests using pre-treated 


paper discs. 


PH TEST KIT. A complete outfit for accurate pH determina- 
tions. Includes universal indicator solution, test tubes, color 
chart and full directions. A handy 3” x 5” pocket case holds the 


entire outfit. 


Connelly engineers are| prepared now, as always, to assist you 
with any problem in gas purifica- 


tion. Our files and laboratory facil- 
ities are at your service without 
obligation. 


CONNELLY % 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. « Los Angeles, Calif. 


years 


First for Gas Purification 
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AMERICAN STOVE CO., in con- 
nection with a golden jubilee cele- 
bration at its Harvey, Ill., factory 
on May 10, offered to trade a new 
Magic Chef for the oldest Clark 
Jewel (former brand name) found 
operating and in good condition in 
the Chicago area. Mrs. Fred Bade 


of Harvey is shown above with her 
1902 model which won the contest. 
In constant use for 45 years, the 
range has never required repairs 
or replacement of parts. Shown with 
Mrs. Bade are pensioners and long- 
time employees who remember 
when this range was “modern.” 


terms of actual size units. Illustrated in- 
structions for using the rule are avail- 
able from the company. 

Another booklet, “General Plumbing 


THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR GAS ODORIZING 
PROBLEMS 


(captan Advantages 


1 Gas-Like Smell 

2 Available 

3 Volatile 

4 Harmless 

5 Economical 

6 Easy to Handle 

7 Uniform 

8 Doesn't Fade Out 


NATURAL GAS OUORIZNG C1., IC. 


7620 WALLISVILLE ROAD 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Code Requirements,” includes discus- 
sions on the sanitation features of 
Kitchenaider cabinet sinks, reasons for 
plumbing codes, and terms every dealer 
should know. Sketches of plumbing con- 
nections are also shown. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoO. has an- 
nounced the transfer of its liquefied 
petroleum gas (Philgas) marketing or- 
ganization from the research and devel- 
opment department to the sales depart- 
ment. K. W. Rugh will continue as man- 
ager of the Philgas division of the sales 
department. The transfer was made to 
consolidate the management of sales 
activities. 


FLINT DISTRIBUTING CO., Salt Lake 
City, is sponsoring a cost-free spvech 
development course for every emp!oyee 
of the firm, which distributes Bendix 
home appliances in Utah. The classes 
are conducted by Dr. Royal Garf!. an 
authority on salesmanship and sp-ech 
training. Two classes are held wevkly, 
one for all employees and the othe: for 
the sales staff exclusively. Lelani B 
Flint, general manager of the concern, 
believes that “every employee is a s iles.- 
man, regardless of his position.” The 
speech development classes were jp- 
augurated in September, 1946, and wil] 
be continued indefinitely. 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has orders from the Russian 
government for eight deep-drilling rigs, 
26 portable drilling rigs, 10 pcrtable 
clean-out rigs, over 100 pumping units, 
a liquid methane plant, and various 
miscellaneous equipment. This an- 
nouncement was made by J. B. O’Con- 
nor, executive vice president of Dres- 
ser, who recently returned to this coun- 
try after eight weeks in Moscow’ nego- 
tiating the sale. O’Connor stated: “The 
Russian program of petroleum and gas 
rehabilitation and development, which 
is part of the current five-year plan, is 
a really stupendous undertaking.” 


THE G. S. BLODGETT CO., Burling- 
ton, Vt., has announced that all 22 
models in its line of commercial, sec- 
tional gas-fired baking, roasting and 
general food cookery Ovens are now 
available in #35 Monel metal. The ex- 
terior body, including legs, angles and 
drafthood, and all interior surfaces and 
parts subject to corrosion are of this 
metal. Monel construction is expected 
to satisfy the demand for good looking, 
as well as long-lived, equipment. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO.’s ap 
proved dealers are sold on the value of 
model kitchens as merchandising aid 
Fifteen approved dealers now have at: 
tractive kitchens in their stores and 
are ready to plan and qucte on them 
for customers. 


ROBERTS & MANDER’S “Quality 
Kitchen,” with gas range and a full 
line of modern steel cabinets, is one 
of the feature attractions of the 
“Village of Vision” at John Wana- 
maker’s in New York. Seven full- 
sized, ready-to-live-in homes, to- 


gether with an “appliance promen- 
ade,” occupy an entire floor of the 
department store. More than one- 
half million people are expected to 
visit the display. A similar exhibit 
is being held in Wanamaker’s Phil- 
adelphia store. 
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NANA tintin 


New RHEEM gas console heater | 


Women customers will like the simple gracious lines of this Rheem gas console 
heater. Its handsome antique finish brings new beauty to any interior. Tall 
functional design increases heat circulation and requires less floor space. Nar- 


row base of heater permits installation on strip between wall and rug. 


Sales are easy because the low price and economical operation fit any budget. 
Approved by American Gas Association, whether vented or unvented. Avail- 
able in three popular sizes: 25,000; 35,000; 50,000 B.T.U. Get full information 
today. Write Rheem, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


RHEEM ... making houses into homes 
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TSS SOARS STE SS * 


PAYNE FURNACE CO., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., has constructed this 
unique set at Frederick K. Rock- 
ett Co. studios in Hollywood for 
the production of a series of sound- 
color slide films to be used as part 
of a training program for sales- 
men, installation men and dealers. 
“Star” of the films is the Payne 
gas floor furnace, and the elevated 
set enables the photographer to 
take shots both above and below 
the floor level. Titles of the series 
are “Sell ’Em Right,” “Install "Em 
Right” and “Control ’Em Right.” 
A fourth film, in production at 
another studio, is called “Prospect 
"Em Right.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO THEATERS, INC., 
have announced completion of the in- 
stallation of interchangeable 16-mm 
and 35-mm film and sound equipment 
for screening of all types of non-thea- 
trical motion pictures during week diys 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. at the Vovue 
Business Theater. The project began 
when a San Francisco wine company 
requested the use of the 375-seat theater 
for showing a documentary film to their 
sales executives. Investigation revealed 
that many businessmen had sought just 
such an opportunity to show 16-mm 
films with the advantages of theater 
seating, lighting and sound equipment. 


CHASE COPPER & BRASS CO., Wat- 
erbury, Conn., has developed a _ bath- 
tub, encased in four coils of copper 
tubing linked to the house radiant heat- 
ing system. The tubing is covered 
with a l-in. layer of cement plaster, 
Preheating the cold bathtub also helps 
heat the bathroom. 


TAPPAN STOVE CO., Mansfield, 
Ohio, to assist its dealers with long- 
range promotional ideas, has issued 
a booklet titled “Tie to Tappan in 
47,” which outlines a complete 
merchandising program. A. lL. 
Smith, district sales manager, points 
to one of the topics covered in the 
new portfolio, while Ross Sams 
looks on. Other Tappan representa- 
tives, left to right, are P. G. An- 
drews, A. M. Probst and E. T. 
Prendergast. 


HOME SERVICE 


THE GAS SERVICE CoO., Kansas City, 
home service department, which started 
in 1928 with one member, has been en- 
larged by 25 new permanent employees 
and 25 college juniors’ who will work 
during the summer months as student 
apprentices, bringing the department 
tctal of permanently employed women 
to more than 55. The student appren- 
tice plan was instituted last year with 
many valuable results. Not only did the 
students do worth-while work for the 
company during their apprenticeship, 
but many of them have returned after 
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graduation to become permanent mem- 
pers of the staff. Others recommended 
service with the gas company to their 
younger friends, and many more appli- 
cations were received from juniors this 
year than can be accepted. 


PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE 
CO.’s test kitchen supervisor, Nel- 
lie Fredeen (seated), was presented 
with one of 12 honor awards dis- 
tributed at a recent banquet by the 
home economics division of Mich- 
igan State College. The award, be- 
ing admired by Sue Melter, a mem- 
ber of the home service office staff, 
is an inscribed bronze paperweignt. 
Miss Fredeen is reputed to be 
the first graduate from Michigan 
State to make home economics her 
chosen business career. The pre- 
sentation was part of a two-day 
celebration given by the school in 
recognition of its 50 years of 
teaching home economics. 


EQUITABLE GAS CO., The Manufac- 
turers Light & Heat Co., and The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co. recently enter- 
tained" 175 home economics teachers 
from Allegheny county (Pa.) junior and 
senior high schools and from colleges 
in the area at a dinner in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Home service 
directors of the three gas companies— 
Kathryn Barnes, Equitable; Ruth Sev- 
erson, Peoples Natural, and Flora Dow- 
ler, Manufacturers Light & Heat— 
served as hostesses. 

Around the dining table were food 
displays, clock-controlled gas ranges, 
water heaters, automatic washers, gas 
clothes dryers, and Servel gas refriger- 
ators. Dr. F. C. Blank, the H. J. Heinz 
Co. administrative fellow at Mellon In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, took the home econ- 
omists behind the scenes in glimpses 
of today’s research to improve the nu- 
tritional value of foods. The current 
status of dehydrated and concentrated 
meats, fruits and vegetables, as well as 
frozen baked goods, was revealed. Miss 
Margaret Buchan, home economist of 
Kaufmann’s department store house- 
wares division, presented a display of 
the newest types of cooking utensils. 


PEOPLE 


C. F. WATERMAN, head of the plant 
accounting department of The Manu- 
facturers Light and Heat Co., has been 
elected an assistant treasurer of the 


company. He will continue to make 
Pittsburgh his headquarters, where he 
will be in charge of rate analysis, prop- 
erty taxes and statistical reports. 


R. CODY McPHERSON, former as- 
sistant manager, has been appointed 
general manager of Northwestern Util- 
ities, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta. The 
appointment was made at the recent 
annual meeting in Calgary. At the same 
time, annual meetings were held by 


Canadian Western Natural Gas, Light, 
Heat and Power Co., Ltd., and Canadian 
Utilities, Ltd. All three companies are 
subsidiaries of International Utilities 
Corp. F. A. BROWNIE, executive as- 
sistant to the president of Canadian 
Western, will continue in that capacity 
and will assume the post of general 
manager, according to an appointment 
made at the meeting. New Canadian 
Western directors elected at the con- 
ference were: E. W. BOWNESS, H. R. 
MILNER, P. D. MELLON, F. A. 
BROWNIE, F. A. SMITH, H. E. TIM- 
MINS, A. G. BAALIM, D. K. YORATH 
and A. D. McNAB. 


EYE APPEAL, ECONOMY, AND 
EXTRA FEATURES MAKE HAYLO 
THE SEASON’S BEST HEATER BUY 


Attractive new styling and compact 
size make Haylo first choice for tasteful 
rooms and apartments. 


Haylo Heaters can’t rust or dent—they’re 
high - pressure die - castings of special, 
heat - resistant aluminum alloy. 


Rated at 6,000 BTU, approved by AGA 


/ ° 
for use with natural, manufactured, or L-P 


gas, Haylo Heaters are an ideal size for 
recreation rooms, bathrooms, nurseries, 
playrooms, kitchens, small bedrooms, 
apartments, motels, and house trailers. 
Compact, convenient size is 11! inches 
high, 61 inches wide, 12 inches long. 


Haylo Heaters are now in production and 
available for early delivery. Write or 
wire for prices, discount schedules, and 
other specifications. 


Se & 


Fi oe iy, 


6101 W. Century Bivd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Telephone: ORegon 8-2691 


Haylo Heater 
shown in the 
“Postwar House” 
built by 
Fritz B. Burns 
Research Division 
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EARTHWORM 


Features se 


@ Save 50 to 90 percent in digging and repaving costs. 

@ Minimum manpower requirements—easily portable. 

@ Easily operated—straight line accuracy in boring to given point. 

© a street openings. Manual feed warns of underground exist- 
ing lines 

@ Quickly pays for itself—average boring speed, 11/2 ft. per min. 

@ Complete unit—requires no auxiliary equipment. 


Over 60 percent of our post-war production has been 
purchased by pre-war users. 


Mailing Address: 
BOX 1100 


Cailbuore 


BORING MACHINE @ MANUFACTURED. BY 
LUBE JACK CO., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


3 Models — Write for 
delivery and operating 
instructions. 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


SAS 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 


many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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DAVID S. REY- 
NOLDS, vice pres- 
ident and chief en- 
gineer of the Bos- 
ton Consolidated 
Gas Co., was re- 
tired June 1. For 
many years he has 
been active as 
chairman or mem- 
ber of various 
committees of the 
AGA. He is presi- 
dent of the Guild 
of Gas Managers 
and in 1945-46 was 
president of the 
New England Gas Association. Rey- 
nolds entered the gas industry in 1902 
as a draftsman with Boston Consoli- 
dated, a year before his graduation 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He became chief draftsman in 
charge of drafting and designing, con- 
struction engineer in 1917 and, sub- 
sequently, manager of house heating, 
chief engineer, assistant treasurer and 
then a vice president. 


D. S. Reynoids 


GEORGE R. BROWN, chairman of the 
board, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., announced recently that at a 
meeting of the stockholders held in Wil- 
mington, Del., the following directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
AUGUST BELMONT and E. HOLLEY 
POE. of New York City; CHARLES I. 
FRANCIS, HERMAN BROWN and 
GEORGE R. BROWN of Houston; E. 
DeGOLYER of Dallas; and R. H. HAR- 
GROVE of Shreveport. At a meeting 
of the board of directors, which fol- 
lowed, Hargrove was elected president 
and general manager and E. R. CUN- 
NINGHAM, Shreveport, was chosen as 
vice president and operating manager. 
Francis was also elected a vice presi- 
dent. O. S. CARPENTER, formerly of 
Austin, Texas, is the new comptroller, 
and HERBERT J. FRENSLEY, Hous- 
ton, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Poe recently resigned as president of 
Texas Eastern because his own firm’s 
expansions in geological surveys and 
activities for foreign pipe line construc- 
tion occupy his full time. 


CHARLES A. 
MASSA was elected 
treasurer of The 
Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co. 
at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of 
directors. He has 
been senior assis- 
tant treasurer since 
November, 1946. 
Massa joined the 
Columbia System 
in 1930 as a rate 
engineer with head- 
quarters in Col- 
umbus, Ohio. A 
few months later he moved to Pitts 
burgh in the same capacity. In June, 
1935, Massa became tax agent and chief 
statistician for The Pittsburgh Group of 
the Columbia companies, of which The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. is 4 
part. He will continue to make Pitts: 


C. A. Massa 


burgh his headquarters. 


CLARENCE A. WARDEN, JR., execu: 
tive vice president of Superior Tube 
Co., was elected a director of The 
United Gas Improvement Co. at 43 
meeting of the board of directors held 
May 27. 
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M. J. VOLLMER, 
assistant secretary 
and assistant treas- 
urer, A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, 
was elected a direc- 
tor at the quar- 
terly meeting of 
the board held 
June 5. He replaces 
JOHN LEEKLEY, 
who resigned. Voll- 
mer joined the 
company in 1929 in 
the automotive 
sales division. Aft- 
er spending some 
time in budgeting and time study, he 
became special assistant to W. C. 
HEATH, who was then vice president. 
Vollmer worked in factory management, 
helped to establish a controller’s office, 
and in 1939 resumed his post as assis- 
tant to Heath, who was then president. 
In 1945 Vollmer was appointed to his 
present position. 


M. J. Vollmer 


CHARLES F. WILSON, Lone Star Gas 
Co.s superintendent of stores, was 
elected general chairman of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Group of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents at the 
convention in New York, June 2-4. For- 
merly vice chairman of the _ utilities 
group, Wilson is also president of the 
Dallas Association of Purchasing 
Agents. His new. duties will include 
supervision of all publications for the 
association which have to do with pub- 
lic utilities, and supervision of group 
activities such as program planning, 
executive committee meetings, etc. 


B. A. JOHNSON, 
who 


to work in an ad- 
ministrative and 
consulting capa- 


ing Honeywell in 


associated with The 
Peoples Gas Light 


B. A. Johnson 


eywell-operated 
Chicago war plant, became its chief 
engineer, and after V-J Day moved to 


HARRY L. FARRAR, president, Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco, has announced that the fol- 
lowing are the new titles and addresses 
of company executives and supervisors. 
Coast and Valley Region, Santa Cruz, 
Calif.—A. E. STRONG, manager; F. 8. 
THOMAS, assistant manager; LOUIS 
WOLLENBERGER, sales_ supervisor. 
Watsonville District—C. R. HAYDEN, 
manager. Valley District, Los Banos, 
Calif.—W. A. McCANDLESS, manager. 
Contra Costa Region, Concord, Calif.— 
R. L. HAYDEN, manager; J. G. McKIN- 
LEY, sales supervisor. Martinez Dis- 
trict—G. H. LOOSMORE, manager. 
Pittsburgh District—J. G. FOSTER, 
manager. Walnut Creek District—G. H. 
CONNER, manager. Rodeo District— 
E. C. STANLEY, manager. Vice Presi- 
dent H. W. EDMUND has moved from 
Santa Cruz to the San Francisco office. 


JAMES J. MAN- 
NING has been ap- 
pointed New Eng- 
land division sales 
manager for the 
Florence Stove Co., 
Gardner, Mass., ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by 
Robert H. Taylor, 
new vice president. 
Manning has been 
territory salesman, 
wholesale manager, 
and district sales 
manager for prom- 
inent appliance dis- 
tributors in the New England area. He 
has also specialized in retail dealer and 


J. J. Manning 


retail salesmen’s training programs. 
He will make his headquarters at 
Gardner. 


recently re- | 
signed from Minne- | 
apolis - Honeywell | 
Regulator Co., has | 
moved to Chicago | 


city. Prior to join- | 


1942, Johnson was | 


& Coke Co. He left | 
to work in a Hon- | 


Minneapolis to become assistant to the | 


engineering vice-president. His new as- 
sociation will 
Inc., and Condensation 


be with Barney Olson, | 
Engineering | 


Corp., both located in the Peoples Gas © 


Bldg., Chicago. 


A. B. RITZENTHALER, vice president 
in charge of sales of the Tappan Stove 
Co., Mansfield, Ohic, was one of three 


persons recently elected to serve on the | 


board of directors, according to Alan 
P. Tappan, president. 


The other two | 


members. are WILLIAM R. MABEE, | 
plant superintendent, and HAROLD O. | 


DYSART, 


secretary. Ritzenthaler has | 


been with the company 21 years, Ma- | 


bee, 20, and Dysart, 25. 


GEORGE H. BROMBERG has been 
named advertising and sales promotion 
Manager for the Chicago branch of 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. He had 
been research directcr, merchandising 
and sales promotion manager for Weiss 
& Geller Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
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LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 


KEY TO SUCCESSFUL SMALL 


CITY GAS PLANT OPERATION 


Now is the time to convert your gas distribution 
system to Liquefied Petroleum Gas for lower fuel 


costs, less maintenance and uninterrupted service 


to your customers. 


The small additional plant investment and a 
minimum of labor, repairs and replacements com- 


bine to provide profitable operation. 


For information about conversion to Liquefied 


Petroleum Gas, contact your nearest Warren office. 


1922 -Siwen LLL Year -/947° 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TFULSA, 


Detroir 


OKLAHOMA 
Mobile 


Houston 
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The Inland Door Closer 


DESIGNED for 
CONVERSION 
BURNERS 


OVER 


IN USE 


This device, designed for conversion burners, eutometicallly closes 
the fire door of a boiler or furnace when blown open. 


It consists of a cadmium plated door hinge pin, spring and wedge. 
The hinge pin replaces the regular fire door pins, the spring furnishes 
the motive power and the slotted wedge holds the fire door in the open 
position when required. 


Furnished in 3/16 — 1/4 — 5/16 — 3/8” Sizes 


INLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


1120 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


 "WELSBACH 


CORPORATION 


UTILITY MANAGEMENT 


CONSTRUCTION 


STREET LIGHTING 
MAINTENANCE 


consultants on all phases 
of utility operation 


ead 


1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 
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HARRY WARNER, §secretary-tre:s- 
urer and a director of The Gas Service 
Co., Kansas City, is retiring from the 
organization. His resignation was :c- 
cepted by the board of directors at its 
meeting on May 27. The following new 
officers were elected at the meeting: 
R. M. POWER, promoted from rite 
engineer to first vice president and di- 
rector; T. J. STRICKLER, vice presi- 
dent in charge.of Kansas City, Mo. 
operations; C. H. WARING, vice pres- 
ident in charge of Kansas City, Kan, 
operations; JAMES R. ABERCROM.-. 
BIE, treasurer; IRA W. McKEE, sec- 
retary; RALPH A. BARKER, assistant 
secretary and treasurer; and ARTHUR 
F. ANDERSON, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. BEN C. ADAMS, president 
and general manager, announced at the 
meeting the appointment of CHARLES 
H. KOINM as assistant to the genera] 
manager. Koinm has been general sup- 
erintendent of the company. 


REGINAM.JERN- 
STROM has been 
appointed home 
service director for 
District 6 of The 
Manufacturers 
Light and Heat 
Co., replacing Eve- 
lyn M. Porter. Miss 
Jernstrom- gradu- 
ated from Mt. 
Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, and has 
taken graduate 
work at the Uni- 
versities of Wis- 
consin and Pitts- 
burgh. She taught classes in food pre- 
paration and clothing design as a home 
economics instructor in the Pittsburgh 
school system and served as a home 
service representative in Pittsburgh 
for Equitable Gas Co. From her head- 
quarters in Uniontown, Pa., Miss Jern- 
strom will conduct home service activ- 
ities in a number of surrounding com- 
munities. 


R. M. Jernstrom 


REESE B. LLOYD is Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co.’s new manager of west- 
ern plants, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. He joined Rheem in 1944 and 
for the past year has been manager of 
the larger of the firm’s two Chicago 
plants. R. J. SELTZER, for four years 
manager of the Sparrows Point, Md., 
plant, has been appointed manager of 
the company’s eastern plants. He joined 
Rheem in 1938. C. THOMAS MILLER 
has been named eastern regional man- 
ager of appliance sales, replacing W. 
W. STEVENS, who resigned. Miller 
has served the firm in various sales 
capacities since 1942. 


ALFRED D. HOWARD, former assist- 
ant sales promotion manager of Ser- 
vel, Inc., has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager of Kaiser Fleet- 
wings Sales Corp., Oakland, Calif., and 
Bristol, Pa. S. D. Hackley, Kaiser vice 
president and general manager, an- 
nounced that Howard was selected to 
assist PAUL L. YAGER, general sales 
manager, in marketing the new Kaiser 
dishwasher. . 


WILLIAM W. STEVENS, formerly east- 
ern regional manager of appliance sales 
for Rheem Manufacturing Co., has 
joined the Lawson Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, as general sales manager. 
Stevens was chief expediter for Rheem 
during the war. 
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Reynolds 
for Gas Control 


For OVER FIFTY YEARS, 
Reynolds Gas Regulators have proven 
their ability in a field outstanding for its 


rigid requirements. 


Proper regulation at the station; in the 
line; in industrial plants; in the home— 
for every kind and type pressure control 
equipment used in the gas industry, there 
is an especially designed product by Rey- 
nolds. Right down the line! From High Pres- 
sure to Low Pressure, from one ton to 
inches W. C., on big jobs or little jobs, one 
of the Regulators listed below will do a 


better job on your gas control. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


High Pressure Service House Regulators 
Straight Lever Type—Model 10-20 Series. 
Toggle Lever Type—Model 30 Series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators 


District Station Regulators 
Single or Double Valve, Auxiliary Bowl and 


Automatic Loading Device Ontional. 


High Pressure Line Regulators 
Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled 


Toggle Type Regulators 
Single Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet. 


Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury 
Relief Valves: High or Low Pressure 
Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick-Closing, Anti-Vacuum Valves. 
Automatic Shut-off Valves e Vacuum Regulators 
Lever Operated Valves e Louver Operated Device 
Atmospheric Regulators 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, ue 8. A, 


LETS PUT OUR 
HEADS TOGETHER 


FOR HIGHEST HEATING PROFITS 
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Two Sides to any Story 
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including BETTER HEATING! 


Because there are two sides to the Pacific 
Dual Register Floor Furnace story, homes are 
heated better. Easily installed in wall, the Dual 
Register services rooms on either or both sides 
of wall. With all the engineering features 
that made the Pacific Floor Furnace nationally 
recognized, the Dual Register Furnace is help- 
ing further Pacific's third-of-a-century reputa- 
tion for outstanding gas heating engineering. 


Features include exclusive multi-tubular 
burner, famous Pacific heating element with 
efficiently contoured warm air passages, 
choice of controls and of sizes. Fully vented 
—no clammy walls or 
stuffy rooms. 


A long-established, proven 
money-maker is the entire 
Pacific lineup of gas heating 
equipment—now includes 
Vented Console Heaters, 
Floor and Dual Register 
Furnaces, Winter Air Con- 
ditioners, Gravity Furnaces, 
Suspended Units and Duct 
Furnaces. Investigate the 
dealer franchise opportun- 
ities in your community for 
this pioneer Western firm of 
gas heating experts. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Gas Heating Specialists 
for more than a third-of-a-century 


NACO MANUFACTURING CO. 


P.O. Box 310, Huntington Park, California 
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HECO’S Zecu PRECISION DIE-CAST 


Gas Appliance ke B t> 1 | ATO R 


Designed, engineered and produced Available for 
complete by Heco, units are indi- immediate Delivery 
vidually tested to assure close con- 
trol at minimum maintenance cost. 


© PRESSURE DIE-CAST FROM 
FINEST ALUMINUM ALLOY 

© BRASS-TO-BRASS SEAT 

© CORROSION-RESISTANT 
INTERNAL PARTS 

© LOWER SHIPPING COSTS 

® CLOSE CONTROL 

© HIGH CAPACITY 

® LOW MAINTENANCE 

© INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 

© APPROVED BY A. G. A. 


INSIST ON THE ZZecee HECO REGULATOR FOR PRECISION PERFORMANCE 


New, too, is the line of HECO Precision Machined Brass Valves and Cocks. 
Write for prices, Catalog No. 47 G on the complete line, giving jobber’s name. 
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MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
Ba, cae LITTLETON, COLORADO, U.S.A. 


HOTOMATIC 


GAS WATER HEATERS 


The water heater that is in a class by 
itseli—no storage tank is necessary. 
Should give 40 years continuous 
service. 


Our Butane 100% Safety Pilot is the 
simplest on the market—easily under- 
stood by the customers. 


No. 1 Heater—heats 60 g.p.h. 
No.2 Heater—heats 90 g.p.h. 
No.3 Heater—heats 180 g.p.h. 
No. 3 Battery Heaters — for 
large quantities of water 


Write for Folder and Prices or—Order 
One and Take Your Chance. 


THERMOSTATIC - ieiatien ere 
any of these Heaters Have Been in 
IN STANTANEOUS Continuous <a for 17 Years. 
PATENTED Manufactured by 


oan | LETTLE GYANT 


International Gas Association WATER HEATER COMPANY 
Gas Combystion Engineers 
907 7th St. Orange, Texas 
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L. C. ROBERTS 
advertising super- 
viscr, Lone Sta: 
Gas Co., Dallas. 
was elected presi- 
dent of the Dalle; 
Advertising Leagu» 
at its annual elec - 
tion on May 3v. 
The League is Da!- 
las’ oldest luncheon 
club and one of ils 
largest. The new 
president, a mem- 
ber of the adverti:- 
L. C. Roberts ing group for 15 
years, was sSselect- 
ed as its most valuable member in 1945. 
He has been connected with Lone Star 
for 14 years, and some of his adver- 
tising won top honors for the company 
in PUAA and other competitions. 


JAMES 8S. KNOWLSON, chairman of 
the board and president of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, announced the 
re-election by the board on May 28 cf 
the following officers: FRANK A. 
HITER, senior vice president; GEORGE 
L. MEYER, JR., LYNN A. WILLIAMS, 
JR., and ARDEN W. LeFEVRE, vice 
presidents; WILFRED REETZ, con- 
troller; FRED P. KIRCH, treasurer; 
ALBERT R. BENSON, secretary. The 
following corporation officials were re- 
appointed: J. E. BURKE, assistant sec- 
retary; E. L.. SANDBERG, assistant 
treasurer; JAMES I. MINTEER, OS- 
CAR E. SPRING, EVERETT F. WAL- 


.THER AND ALFRED J. WEINSHEIM, 


assistant secretaries and treasurers. 


ROBERT H. TAY- 
LOR was. elected 
vice president in 
charge of sales of 
Florence Stove Co., 
Gardner, Mass., at 
a recent meeting of 
the board of direc- 
ters. He was for- 
merly general sales 
manager and has 
been associated 
with the firm’s 
sales organization 
for 15 years, a good 
portion of the time 
as manager of the 
New York sales division. Taylor was 
appointed general sales manager sev- 
eral months ago, following the death 
in January of Harvey E. Golden. - 


R. H. Taylor 


F. L. RICHARDSON is Lone Star Gas 
Co.’s general sales supervisor, a post 
which has just been created. He will 
assist the firm’s distribution division 
managers in standardizing policies, ef- 
forts and methods in domestic and in- 
dustrial sales, including both natural 
gas and butane. MISS JULIA HUNT- 
ER, home economics director, also will 
report directly to Richardson. 


L. H. WEIRICH, A. O. Smith Corp.. 
has been transferred to San Diego as 
the firm’s representative in that area. 
He will cperate as sales representative 
for Smithway water heaters, hot water 
storage tanks and other Smitnway pro- 
ducts, spending most of his time in 
San Diego, Orange and Imperial coun- 
ties. His headquarters are at Room 
735, Bank of America Bldg. 
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NGE RAPID FLOW 


CALCULATOR 


FROM 2 inches TO 16 inches 


RAPID FLOW CALCULATOR 
For All Types of Orifice Meters 
1 $2.00 ‘each 
BAS “The Nature Gas Magazine 
1709 West Fighsh Street Las Angeles, California 
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- - » will quickly compute any of a series of variables in 


the transmission of natural gases. 


and instantly find 


1 COEFFICIENT and VOLUME 
2 CORRECT ORIFICE SIZE IN ANY GIVEN VOLUME 
3 DIFFERENTIAL PRESSURES 


Our NGE CALCULATOR has been tested in field and desk 
use. Why not let it help you with your daily problems. 
If interested send in coupon and you will receive our 


calculator in a few days. 


GAS $2.00 EACH 

1709 West Eighth Street 25% discount on all 

Los Angeles 14, California orders for 25 or more 
NGE Gas Flow Orifice 
Calculators for which I am enclosing my check or money order 


for $ Add 2%% sales tax in California. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


— 


SIMPLE to operate: Set dial . . . Turn indicator .. . 


Address: 
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Write for Brochure TR-I3A 


‘Johns-Manville 
| Box 290, New York, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


for domestic gas-burning appliances 


“An asbestos 
product— . 


weight— 


EASY 10 HANDLE 
AND INSTALL! 


Comes both 


ROUND and OVAL 


in a complete range 
of sizes and with a 
full line of fittings 


JOHNS- A 


JM 


PRODUCTS 
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SERIES 84 


CURTAIN TIME 
AUGUST 
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Be: 


SERIES 400 


Ai the superior features of the Gordon Spreader-Flame 
Conversion Burner and the engineering know-how 
behind it will be combined in a series of New Winter Air- 
Conditioning Units ready for your inspection in August. 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 
137 Arthur Street ° 


Pioneers of the gas conversion industry and makers of "84", 


Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


“'302-20"’, 400” 


and Nordensson conversion burners 


‘market analyst; 


Immediate Delivery 


METER CONNECTIONS 
Straight Swivels and Nuts 


Made of Screw-stock Steel, Electro-tinned 
for use on 5-L€. and 10-Lt. Meters 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE SCREWWERCS COMPANY 


OTHER SIZES TO ORDER 


SYKESVILLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mettler ‘““FAN-AIR’”’ Gas Burner 


Picture reveals essential and highly desir- 
able POINTS of Fan-air mechanical draft 
gas burners. Not just a gas burner but a 
COMPLETE AND FULLY AUTOMATIC 
BURNER SYSTEM, factory tested and ready 
for application when received. It’s the most 
modern gas burner and easier to install. 


(NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT) 


Sizes 5 to 300 H.P. Prompt Shipments 
IDEAL FOR SCOTCH MARINE BOILERS 


LEE B. METTLER €O 


LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


406 SOUTH MAIN STREET * 


— OBITUARIES — 


J. George Merkle 


J. GEORGE MERKLE, 41, 
supervisor of appliance sales and pro- 
motion for Southern California Gas Co, 
Los Angeles, died suddenly on May 9, 
following a heart attack which occurred 
just as he reached home from his office. 

To fill the vacancy left by Merkle’s 
death, F. M. FOSTER, former man- 
ager of commercial and industrial sales, 
has been named manager of residential 
sales and promotion. He will coordinate 
the work of J. L. HALL, general super- 
visor of residential gas; R. W. DOW, 
general supervisor of appliance sales; 
and H. M. O’HAVER, general super- 
visor of dealer sales. R. M. CROSBY, 
sales promotion assistant; T. G. GROSS, 
and R. G. SMITH, 
‘office engineer, will be Foster’s staff 
of assistants. 

The position vacated by Foster will 
be filled by R. B. GROSSMAN, who 
was general supervisor of industrial 
sales. H. N. NASH, former division sales 
supervisor in Northern division, has 
moved into Grossman’s place, and F. N. 


SEITZ, office engineer in the office’ 


of W. M. JACOBS, general sales man 
ager, will fill Nash’s position. C. N 


ALEXANDER, of the Alhambra, Calif.% 


office, replaces Seitz. 
Merkle began his career with SoCal 


working in the engineering department® 


in San Bernardino during the summe! 


months, while still attending the Uni f 


versity of Southern California. In 193! 
he entered the sales department and the 
following year was transferred to Lo: 


Angeles, where he served as an appli-§ 
ance salesman, becoming assistant gen-§ 


eral supervisor of domestic sales it 
1936. During the war he was loaned t 
the personnel department, where he 
acted as manpower coordinator, an( 


was transferred back to sales in 194% 


as general supervisor of appliance sale 
and promotion. 


EDWARD DUFFY, former compan 
engineer for Southern California Gai 
Co., died on May 15. He had been in re 
tirement since 1930. A native of Irelani 
he came to the United States in th 
early 80’s and worked for the _ Lé 
Angeles Gas & Electric Co. and fo 
SoCal continuously until his retiremen 


RICHARD E. BRANSCOMB, also 0 
Southern California Gas Co., died o 
May 16. He was unit supervisor, cus 
tcmers department, Los Angeles, unt 
he went on the disability list in Novem 
ber, 1946. Except for a few months i 
1906, Branscomb worked. for SoCal an 
its predecessor from 1904 until hi 
death. 
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